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“ NEMPLOYMENT is already a huge cost on laborers 

and communities that must support the unemployed. 
Unemployment insurance is a means of better distributing 
the cost—not a means of increasing the cost. But it 
accomplishes the great purpose of bringing home to the 
bankers, the financiers, the absentee investors, who con- 
trol and make their profits out of modern industry, the respon- 
sibility of capitalists for the same security of the job which the 
nation and the state already obtain for them in the security of 
their investments.”—-PRoF. JOHN R. Commons, in “The 
Stabilization of Business.’’ 


SS 


Foreword 


LANNING for regular employment was the subject 

of the most important discussion at the sixteenth 
annual meeting of the Association Seb Labor Legislation 
in Chicago. 

Control of employment through stabilizing business, 
through long-range planning of public works, through 
adequate public employment services and through unem- 
ployment compensation legislation, was ably presented 
by widely known authorities, with emphasis upon the most 
recent developments. These contributions appear as 
leading articles in the present number of the REVIEW. 
In view of the impending publication of the conclusions 
of the continuing committee of the President’s Unem- 
ployment Conference, the article by Mr. Mitchell is es- 
pecially timely. His “report upon the report” outlines 
a distinguished piece of research work, prepared under 
his own direction as the body of the official committee 
report. An advance copy of the Conference committee’s 
forthcoming report indicates that the recommendations 
agreed upon by the committee unfortunately fall short of 
the high standard set by the fact-finders. 

“Accidents in Mines,” also a topic of discussion at 
our recent annual meeting, by Mr. Rice and Mr. Adams 
of the federal bureau of mines, is presented herewith as 
a sidelight on the status of safety work in American mines. 
How deplorably inadequate is this work, and how urgent 
the need of public measures of prevention, has been 
vividly brought to public attention by the appalling series 
of fatal mine disasters in recent months. 

Addresses given at the meeting on other immediate 
issues, including old-age pensions, hours and compensa- 


tion administration, will appear in later issues of the 
REVIEW. 

As this is written, legislative sessions are well under 
way ina majority of the states. A large body of protective 
labor legislation is pending. In Wisconsin hearings have 
been held on a well considered bill for unemployment 
compensation. In many states bills have been introduced 
to strengthen compensation acts—New Jersey having just 
enacted liberalizing amendments agreed upon by both 
labor and employer organizations as well as by adminis- 
trative officials. Two states, Montana and Nevada, have 
already adopted old age pension legislation, and bills for 
one day of rest in seven are being considered, with strong 
representative support, in several states. 

Indications are not wanting that the present year will 
write into American history substantial advances in social 
legislation. 

JOHN B. ANDREWS, Secretary, 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 
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THE special Committee on Public Works of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation is popularizing the findings of scientific investiga- 
tions on this subject, and through contacts with engineers and public 
officials hopes to be helpful in carrying sound recommendations into 
practical effect. 

© 

CarryING out his expressed determination to strengthen labor law 
administration in Pennsylvania, Gov. Pinchot has appointed Royal A. 
Meeker as commissioner of labor and industry. Mr. Meeker, long an 
officer of the American Association for Labor Legislation, was formerly 
United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics and since 1920, chief of 
the scientific division of the International Labor Office at Geneva. 


° 


Fottowinc the discussion of unemployment which was most promi- 
nent at the recent annual meeting of the Association for Labor Legis- 
_ lation in Chicago, a new committee of the Association was created to 
prepare a standard bill and plan of organization for public employment 
offices. The committee named by the Executive Committee includes 
Don D. Lescohier, Wisconsin; Fred C. Croxton, Ohio; Lewis T. Bryant, 
New Jersey; Bryce M. Stewart, Illinois; and John B. Andrews, New 
York. 

ro) 

A PETITION containing 58,571 signatures urging passage of an old age 
pension bill was presented to the Ohio legislature, according to the secre- 
tary of the state federation of labor. 


° 


Berore 1913 only two states—Missouri and Illinois—had mothers’ 
pension laws; now such laws are in force in forty states, besides Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

© 

AccIDENT compensation legislation for private employees in the District 
of Columbia, after having been favorably reported, was amended at the 
instigation of the commercial insurance lobby. This amendment was so dis- 
tasteful to the wage-earners for whose benefit compensation legislation is 
enacted, that their representatives went before the Senate committee during 
the closing days of the session and flatly served notice that they preferred 
no compensation law whatever from that Congress if they could not have 
it in accordance with the plan which was originally drafted, by the American 
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Association for Labor Legislation. This subject will be up for immediate 
consideration upon the convening of the new Congress in December. 


° 


Cotone, Lewis T. Bryant-has been re-appointed as state labor com- 
missioner of New Jersey for a term of five years, which will give this 
veteran administrator a total of twenty-four years of continuous service. 
His re-appointment was recommended by both employer and labor organ- 
izations. 

° 

Tur McCormick joint resolution for a constitutional amendment to give 
Congress power to abolish child labor, although favorably reported by 
the House and the Senate judiciary committees, resulted in no action by 
Congress. It reads: “ The Congress shall have power concurrent with that 
of the several states to limit or to prohibit the labor of persons under the 


age of 18 years.” 
© 


Prarstnec the state accident insurance fund as “one of the most progressive 
measures ever adopted by this state,” Ex-Governor William D. Stevens 
of California, in his message to the legislature, January 4, said: “The 
compensation fund has been so efficiently and economically managed 
that according to available records its overhead expenses are propor- 
tionately less than one-half of the expenses of other compensation insur- 
ance companies, with many advantages at the same time to policy 
holders through dividend returns. The premiums paid into this fund in 
the first year of its existence, 1914, amounted to $500,000. The premium 
income for 1922 was approximately $5,000,000. This beneficial and 
financially successful state institution deserves encouragement. Any 
’ attempt to reduce the efficiency or scope of the business of the state 
compensation insurance fund should be vigorously resisted by the 
legislature.” 


° 


A NATIONAL insurance conference held recently in Barcelona, with the 
cooperation of the ministry of labor, recommended the adoption of a 
system of compulsory invalidity, health and maternity insurance, in Spain 
for all employed persons between the ages of 14 and 65 years. 


° 


GoverNor Cox of Massachusetts in his inaugural address proposed that 
an old age commission be appointed to serve without pay for a term of ten 
years; that the state appropriate $100,000 to start a fund for old age 
pensions and that the general public be asked to subscribe to this fund which 
shail be available only after ten years. Commenting on this proposal, the 
Lowell Sun remarks: “The objection to this measure, however, is that it 
would cut off for ten years every practical step in the direction of providing 
any relief in the line of old age pensions. For this reason, there are many 
who charge the governor with an attempt to ‘pass the buck,’ and to put off 
for another decade any practical legislation for the purpose.” 
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A worKER in a Philadelphia leather factory was recently stricken with 
anthrax due to contact with diseased hides or furs. Newspapers continue 
to report cases of this dreaded occupational disease. 

© 

UNEMPLOYMENT compensation legislation, along the lines of the Wisconsin 
bill, is another step toward taking the risk out of industrial life which will 
eventually find general application throughout America, according to Presi- 
dent David Friday of the Michigan Agricultural College. “The principle of 
unemployment insurance is economically sound and just,” said President 
Friday in the New York Times of February 19. “The working man has 
just as much right to be insured against loss of his wages due to conditioris 
over which he has no control as the merchant has to be protected against the 
loss of his place of business by fire. * * * Before fire insurance became 
general there were skeptics who thought people would burn their property to 
collect insurance. Now there may be a belief that unemployment insurance 
will cause workmen to want to be out of jobs in order to collect their insur- 
ance. A practical working out of the problem will not lead to such malinger-. 
ing on the part of employees.” 

© 

Tue standard bill of the Association for Labor Legislation for one 
day of rest in seven has been passed by the Pennsylvania House of Rep- 
resentatives by a vote of 170-17. 


A joint resolution has been introduced in the Oregon legislature to place 
before the people an amendment to the state constitution enabling the legisla- 
ture at some future time to pass a compulsory workmen’s compensation 


act, with an exclusive state fund. 
© 


BRiTIsH aspects of unemployment are discussed by D. H. MacGregor in 
an informative article in the December Journal of Political Economy. Experi- 
ence with the national unemployment service and unemployment insur- 
ance are dispassionately considered with especial reference to pre- 
vention. 

© 

Tue hearing on the District of Columbia minimum wage act before the 
United States Supreme Court was begun on March 15. Several states, 
including Oregon, Washington and Wisconsin, have asked permission to 
assist in the oral argument for the law. This case raises the question, 
not only of the constitutionality of minimum wage legislation but also 
of the jurisdiction of the District court of appeals in rehearing the case 
(see December Review, p. 228). 

© 


CoNSTITUTIONALITY of the Sheppard-Towner maternity and infancy act 
was upheld in a decision by the chief justice of the District Supreme 
Court in Washington, February 16. The case, brought by a citizen of 
Massachusetts, will go to the United States Supreme Court where a suit 
brought by the State of Massachusetts testing the validity of the act is 
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set for hearing in April. Several states are submitting briefs in defense 
of the law. 
° 
Henry A. WisE Woop in a recent luncheon talk against freedom of speech 
characterized New York City as “an un-American and alien-hearted 
community.” And Wood’s attack, according to the New York Times, 
“brought only faint applause” at the National Republican Club. Now 
we should be prepared for anything! 


© 


JosrepH J. WatsH has been appointed by Governor Pinchot as chief 
of the department of mines of Pennsylvania. Mr. Walsh is a mining, 
a ventilating and a chemical engineer and author of “ Physics and Chem- 
istry of Mining and Mine Ventilation.” As state mining inspector he 
made a notable record in reducing accidents due to gas. 


° 


“Fase ECONOMY ” in the administration of protective labor laws again 
makes its appearance conspicuously in California. The new Governor 
Richardson has announced a reactionary budget. He would cut off 
$583,324 from the biennium appropriations for the enforcement of the 
labor laws, including the workmen’s compensation act. Former Gover- 
nor Miller pursued a similarly obstructive course in New York State— 
and was roundly rebuked by the people in the November election. 


° 


One of the most essential links in the chain that assures safety, 
health and efficiency in metal mines, is the mine door, yet only rarely 
are doors in metal mines properly situated, constructed, maintained or 
utilized, states D. Harrington, supervising mining engineer, in a report 
recently issued by the federal bureau of mintes. 

° 


In a communication to the St. Louis Star, Alroy S. Phillips points out that 
exclusive state funds for workmen’s compensation insurance result in 
large savings to industry and adds: ‘“ The Ohio figures indicate that the 
expenses, or cost of administration, of such a fund in Missouri will be 
but 5% per cent of a premium income of $5,500,000 a year. On this 
basis an exclusive state fund will cost Missouri employers 34 per cent 
less than stock insurance, and stock insurance will cost them 52 per cent 
more than state insurance. What has been done in Ohio, can be done 


in Missouri. If the employers fully understood exclusive state insurance, 
they would be for it.” 


© 


INAUGURATION of the eight-hour day by the Standard Oil Company of 
California has proved an economic benefit, according to testimony of 
K. B. Kingsbury, president of the company, before the La Follette com- 
mittee of the United States Senate investigating oil companies. Mr. 
Kingsbury described his company as the pioneer in establishing the 


vs 
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eight-hour day in the oil industry, having abandoned the twelve-hour 
shift in 1917. “The effect of the change,” he declared, “has been emi- 
nently beneficial. It has added to the efficiency, the esprit de corps and 
the morale of the men.” 

2 


In December, 1922, the Belgian old age pension act of 1920 was ex- 
tended for three years. 
° 


AT a convention of the Wisconsin Women’s Progressive Association, a 
playlet “Daily Bread,” depicting the evils of unemployment, was pre- 
sented as a prelude to a discussion of the pending unemployment com- 
pensation bill. 

© 

Tue Kansas Supreme Court has set aside a release wherein an injured 
employee was given only $350 for an injury and told by the employer’s 
agent that that was all he was entitled to under the compensation law 
when, in fact, he was entitled under the act to recover $2,150. 


° 


One danger of lump sum settlements in the administration of accident 
compensation laws is briefly stated in the annual report of the Minnesota 
Industrial Commission: “The commission does not believe it would be 
fitting or proper to let down the bars by authorizing lump sum settle- 
ments, thereby destroying the outstanding basic principle of compensa- 
tion, namely, providing the injured employee or his dependents with 
regular weekly installments during the period of disability or depend- 
ency.” 

© 

Dr. SAmMuEL McCune Linpsay, the new president of the National Child 
Labor Committee, was the first general secretary of that useful organiza- 
tion nearly twenty years ago. 

co) 

“ CrviLizep states throughout the world are wrestling with the problem 
of how best to care for the worn out veterans of their industrial armies,” 
declared Judge John O’Donnell of Kansas City in a recent address in Minne- 
apolis. “ High powered, swift moving machinery of modern factories not only 
requires keen eyesight, steady nerve and skilled hand, but tends to impair all 
three so that the working man’s efficiency is destroyed at a comparatively 
early age. The old age pension is the most effective and, on the whole, the 
least expensive method of caring for the disabled toilers.” 


© 


Governor “AL” SmitH of New York has appointed Bernard L. Shien- 
tag industrial commissioner. Mr. Shientag was assistant counsel to the 
Factory Investigating Commission of 1913 and he was for some years 
counsel to the State Industrial Commission before it was “politically 
reorganized” two years ago by Governor Miller. He has made an 
enviable record for his zeal and industry in behalf of a broad and liberal 
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interpretation and application of the law. As one of the former state 
commissioners has well said: “A friend of the department of labor has 
been appointed as its head.” 
© 
InrropucTion of a system of compulsory maternity insurance was 
urged by the recent National Medical Congress of Argentina. 


© 


New Yorx Journal of Commerce, in reporting a conference called by the 
state superintendent of insurance, states that it came to naught mainly 
from the determined attitude of the insurance brokers who desired still 
greater commissions on compensation business. It is stated that “ with 
state insurance for compensation more than usually agitated at this time, 
some of the company men who attended thought the position of the 
brokers suicidal.” 

eo 


One baffling question in accident compensation administration arose in an 
extreme form recently in California where there was a dispute as to 
whether the injured workman had been engaged in intrastate or inter- 
state commerce. The employer’s defense was that the workman was 
engaged in interstate commerce and therefore not under the state acci- 
dent compensation law. But since “the only evidence tending to show 
that he was in interstate commerce at the time of his death was that he 
was watching the approach of a barge which carried cars loaded with 
interstate shipments,” the state accident commission found the evidence 
insufficient to sustain the employer’s defense. 


° 


POLICEMEN in Chicago now enjoy one-day-of-rest-in-seven. An ordi- 
nance recently adopted by the city council gives one day off each week 
to all members and employees of the police department. Formerly 
policemen were given one day in every fifteen days. 


© 


Mrs. Mar E. Noran was elected by a large majority as representative in 
Congress from the fifth California district to fill the vacancy created by 
the death of her husband, the late John I. Nolan, and also to serve the 
term which begins March 4. Mr. Nolan was an outstanding supporter 
of protective labor legislation. Mrs. Nolan promises to carry on his 
progressive policies. 


° 


A RECENT study made by Mr. Felix Morley of statistics on the operation 
of the British unemployment insurance act indicates that the risk for 
unemployment varies not only by trades but also by sex and age. In 
men the maximum risk occurs in the early twenties, especially for those 
who left school from six to ten years before, while employment is at its 
best for those between the early thirties and middle forties. For women 
the maximum risk occurs from the age of eighteen to the middle 


se 
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twenties, and employment is best from the early forties on. The inci- 
dence of unemployment varies more markedly between different occu- 
pations in the case of men, and is disproportionately worse among men 


than among women. 
© 


CoMPENSATION benefits, including medical care, are extended by New South 
Wales to workers in metal mines who are disabled by lead poisoning 
incurred in the course of their employment. 


° 


Justice JoHN Forp of the supreme court of New York in a recent address 
on “judicial usurpation” assailed judges for obstructing and defeating the 
will of the people. “The work of years by legislators and reformers to enact 
a progressive law,” he declared, “can be wiped away in a fleeting moment by 
a single judge who imposes his peculiar political and economic views on the 
people.” Justice Ford sees in the courts “a tendency to back the em- 
ployer against the employees.” He contended that the framers of the Con- 
stitution never intended that the United States supreme court should have 
power to declare a law of Congress unconstitutional, and condemned recent 
decisions overturning protective labor laws. He advocated recall of judges 
and constitutional amendments to prohibit federal and state courts from 
declaring legislative acts unconstitutional. 


° 


A BRIEF supporting the constitutionality of the District of Columbia 
minimum wage law for women and children has been filed in the United 
States Supreme Court by the corporation counsel and Felix Frankfurter, 
assisted by Mary W. Dewson, secretary of the National Consumers’ 
League. 

© 

AN interesting sidelight on interstate competition under labor laws 
was furnished recently by counsel for the Associated Industries of Mis- 
souri while speaking before a House committee on behalf of workmen’s 
accident compensation. The St. Louis Globe-Democrat of February 16 
reports the counsel as saying: “The big packing companies have sys- 
tematically refused to enlarge their plants in St. Louis, Kansas City and 
St. Joseph, because Missouri and the packers are harassed by ‘ambulance 
chasing lawyers.’” The newspaper correspondent continues: “He said 
when additions have been made they were made in Illinois and Kansas, 
which have compensation laws.” 

© 

Senator Borauw introduced in the Senate, February 5, a bill which would 
require at least seven members of the United States Supreme Court to 
concur before pronouncing a federal law unconstitutional. Senator Borah 
found a strong sentiment among lawyers that the present practice under 
which a law of Congress may be held unconstitutional by a five-to-four 
decision, should be changed. Some lawyers hold, moreover, that the 
supreme court, in declaring laws of Congress invalid, is going beyond its 
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constitutional power. Numerous laws, including acts for the benefit of 
industry and labor, have been overturned by decisions in which a change 
of one member of the court would have resulted in upholding the legis- 
lation. 
© 

In October, 1922, the Queensland parliament passed an act providing 
for unemployment insurance and empowering the governor in council, 
on report of the joint unemployment council, to require employers to 
undertake certain kinds of work with a view to reducing unemployment. 


° 


A rota of 8,500 civil service employees of the United States Government 
have been retired up to January 24, 1923, under the federal retirement 
law of 1920, according to a report, February 16, of the joint conference 
on retirement. Those retired for age number 6,667; for disability (July 
1, 1922), 909. Contributions from salary of employees, August 1, 1920, 
to January 24, 1923, amount to $40,007,730.08. Annuities paid out have 
reached a total of $14,147,264.89.. The oldest annuitant on the roll was 
retired after nearly 72 years of continuous service. 


° 


A sity to provide a sufficient number of men on train crews has been 
introduced in the Michigan legislature. Declaring that the “full crew 
bill” has the support of all labor organizations in the state, the Lansing 
Industrial News says: “ This bill is a safety measure regardless of what the 
railroad presidents say about it and will protect not only the lives and limbs 
of the thousands of men employed on the railroads of this state, but the 
millions of passengers travelling on the railroads.” 


° 


RECENT mine disasters have made the public familiar with the appalling 
loss of life due to explosions of coal dust. Not so well known are the 
disastrous losses from dust explosions occurring in harvesting and 
threshing grain, handling it in elevators, and grinding it into flour in 
the mills, as well as those occurring in other factories involving dusty 
processes, In a recent article in American Industries, D. J. Price of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, recounts American 
experience with the dust hazard in mills and factories and says that the 
government is making progress in its efforts to devise means to lessen 
the danger that continually confronts the workers in 21,000 manufac- 
turing plants. 

© 


A ReEPorT just submitted to the governor and the legislature of California 
by the State Department of Labor and Industrial Relations recommends that 
the existing organization of the labor department be continued. The 
report is made in conformity with the Act of 1921 creating the department 
which called for the submission of a “complete plan of reorganization.” 
Under the law the department is composed of four divisions, dealing 
respectively with industrial accidents, immigration and housing, industrial 


. 
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welfare and labor statistics. In recommending that the existing organization 
be maintained the report cites the unfortunate experience in New York State 
under the “political reorganization” of the labor department by former 
Governor Miller.” 

© 


- “THE principal advantage of unemployment insurance,” remarks the 
Minnesota Union Advocate, “is that it places an obligation on employers to 
adjust industry in such a way that unemployment is minimized.” 


© 


APPLICATION has been made by the Texas Employers Insurance Association 
to the commissioner of insurance and banking for authority to make a hori- 
zontal reduction of 25 per cent in the entire schedule of compensation 
rates. Under the compensation law of Texas the rates used by the 
employers’ association are the minimum. A bill has been introduced in the 
legislature and given favorable report to make the association’s rates the 
maximum to be charged instead of the minimum. With this bill pending 
there is special significance in the application of the association to reduce 
all such rates by one-fourth. Commercial insurance companies are fighting 
the proposed reduction. 


> 


Tue International Council of Women, meeting at the Hague last May, 
included in its program a demand for proper prenatal care of mothers and 
for care of children up to school age. It included also the legal prohibition 
of work for women six weeks before and six weeks after childbirth, together 
with maternity benefits for all working women and all needy mothers, 
and free hospital and nursing care during the same period. 


° 


A REFEREE under the Pennsylvania workmen’s compensation board recently 
allowed compensation to a caisson worker for disability due to com- 
pressed air illness or “the bends.” The violent character of the disease 
and the fact that it causes an alteration of the physical structure of the 
body were arguments determining this case as separate from an occu- 
pational disease for which compensation is not paid in Pennsylvania. 


° 


Dr. Joun Dit Ropertson, former health commissioner of Chicago, in a 
recent article in the American Journal of Public Health, remarks that: “We 
find the general practitioner, in many of our cities, obstructing, finding 
fault, with the modern progressive ideas for health conservation; and 
this is not confined alone to the neighborhood physician, but to many 
of our so-called leaders in the medical profession.” In opposing the 
public work of health conservation and the efforts of health officers in 
the field of preventive medicine, Dr. Robertson warns, doctors are 
hastening the coming of state medicine. “If it comes,” he declares, 
“there will be only one group to blame, and that will be the medical 
practitioner himself, because he has not made a proper diagnosis of the 
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situation and applied proper treatment, namely, the assumption of these 
duties himself.” 
© 
INCREASED compensation to disabled workers is provided in amendments to 
the workmen’s compensation act adopted recently in British Columbia. 


© 


Arter several public hearings the Massachusetts minimum wage commission 
has established for brush factories a new weekly wage rate of $13.92 for 
experienced workers and $12.00 and $9.60 for learners and apprentices. 
The new decree became effective March first and represents an advance 
of nearly 100 per cent over the rates established in 1914. Last year new 
decrees were approved in five industries—two representing reductions 
and three increases over old rates. 


© 


WirtH a view to improving the unemployment insurance system of 
Great Britain, the minister of labor has invited the cooperation of 
national employers’ and laborers’ organizations in considering proposed 
changes, particularly the possibility of developing unemployment in- 
surance by industries. “The problem of unemployment,” says the 
minister, “is among the most urgent and serious of present times, and, 
while the existing crisis must be dealt with by emergency measures, 
I regard it as scarcely less important to take early measures in order to 
secure the continuance in future of a comprehensive scheme of unem- 
ployment insurance.” 

© 


CoNTINUED growth and success of the state accident insurance fund 
is noted in the annual report of the California industrial accident com- 
mission. “In spite of the entry of new carriers into the competitive 
field in California, the fund again made some advance in its percentage 
of the total business of the state,” the report says. Commercial insur- 
ance agents in opposing the spread of exclusive state funds profess the 
fear that state funds, or compulsory mutual insurance, may fail in case 
of a catastrophe. On this point the California report makes the follow- 
ing significant statement: “The fund has a net surplus over and above 
all possible liabilities which would enable it to meet any possible call 
upon its resources due to catastrophe. The legal loss reserve has so 
consistently proved to exceed the actual losses each year that the reserve 
item contains a hidden profit which no doubt is alone sufficient to meet 
a sizable catastrophe without disturbing the surplus, that surplus then 
being in the nature of a most substantial second ‘line of defense’ against 
catastrophes.” 

cos 


Ben W. Hooper, chairman of the Railroad Labor Board, in a recent 
address, referred to the “ gentle, unenforceable admonitions of the trans- 


ng aay act of 1920,” and urged the adoption of a provision prohibiting 
strikes. 


Sa 
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Unemployment and Business 
Fluctuations 


By Westey C. MircHei 
Director, National Bureau of Economic Research 


‘ September, 1921, when unemployment was near its peak, 
President Harding called a conference to canvass the extent 
of the exil and to suggest remedial measures. This conference 
brought together more than a hundred representatives of busi- 
ness, labor organizations, philanthropic agencies and the social 
sciences. The immediate tasks were to estimate the number 
of men out of work—a matter on which the experts found it 
difficult to agree—and. to suggest means for providing jobs 
during the approaching winter. After deliberating upon these 
pressing affairs, the Conference turned to the problem of pre- 
venting the recurrence of similar emergencies in the future. 
Recognizing the need for more information than was then available, 
it recommended that an exhaustive investigation be made into the 
causes of and remedies for periodic business depressions. 

To give effect to this resolution Secretary Hoover, as chairman 
of the President’s Conference, appointed a committee on Business 
Cycles, consisting of Mr. Owen D. Young, chairman, Mr. Joseph 
H. Defrees, Miss Mary Van Kleeck, Mr. Matthew Woll and Mr. 
Clarence M. Woolley. This Committee asked the National Bureau 
of Economic Research to prepare for it a report upon the facts of 
cyclical unemployment and the leading plans which have been sug- 
gested for preventing or mitigating it. 


Committee Responsible for Recommendations 


From the start a sharp line was drawn between the responsi- 
bilities of the Committee and the responsibilities of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. The latter was to confine itself 
strictly to fact finding. Even in dealing with the proposed pre- 
ventives of or remedies for cyclical unemployment the Bureau 
was merely to show what the projects are, to point out the 
factors which must be considered in judging their probable 
effects, and when appropriate to state what detailed measures 
would be necessary in carrying out the plans. Indeed, under 
its by-laws the Bureau is prevented from making’ positive 
recommendations on any question of social policy, except the 
policy of basing action on ascertained facts. On the other hand, 
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the Business Cycle Committee had full responsibility for draw- 
ing up whatever recommendations the facts seemed to warrant, 
and for issuing these recommendations in any form it deemed 
wise. 

Obviously, this arrangement puts a heavy burden upon the 
shoulders of the Business Cycle Committee. Its members have 
taken time to consider with care the many difficult problems in- 
volved and to consult with many persons whose advice they wished. 
These deliberations have delayed publication somewhat—a delay 
which has enabled the Bureau to perfect many details of its report, 
though not to rework it as a whole. The document is now in page 
proof. It will make a volume of some 500 pages and will be pub- 
lished, we hope, early in the new year. 

My task here is merely to report upon the report, saying nothing 
about the most important matter of all, namely, the suggestions 
which the Business Cycle Committee will submit to the public, and 
which all members of the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion will study with care. 

The book containing the Committee’s suggestions and the 
Bureau’s report contains a fuller and more suggestive discus- 
sion of the relation between unemployment and business cycles 
than is to be found elsewhere, and also a more comprehensive 
presentation of plans for so controlling the business cycle as to 
mitigate the evil effects of booms and depressions. As such, 
the report should prove useful to a wide group of business men, 
social workers, economists and statisticians. But if all goes as we 
hope, the report will find its chief usefulness in stimulating further 
work on a subject the importance and the hopefulness of which 
should be far more generally recognized in the near future than in 
the past. 

Five months’ working time is altogether too short for putting 
together what is known or can now be learned about a subject 
so wide and as intricate as cyclical unemployment. No matter 
how skillful and how earnest may be the group of co-workers 
who attack such a topic, they can get better results in a year 
than in five months, and better results in two years than in one. 
I do not question that circumstances justified the Business Cycle 
Committee in asking that the investigation be made with speed, 
and justified the National Bureau of Economic Research in 
accepting this condition. But the circumstances are a reflection 
of an under-developed public appreciation of the social import- 
ance of careful study as the basis for social action. Gradually 
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we should educate ourselves to the point where the money and the 
time devoted to work of this type will be sufficient to permit of 
obtaining the best results which can be reached. In the meantime, 
the very deficiencies of the present reconnaissance of cyclical unem- 
ployment—and it is no more than a reconnaissance—should help 
to make clear the need of more exact surveys. 


Social Progress Gained Through Wise Experiments 


Quite apart from the inadequate time allowed for the present 
investigation, it is clear to all acquainted with the subject of busi- 
ness cycles that no one is now in a position to prescribe sure cures 
for its evils. While our knowledge of the rather irregular rhythm 
of business activity and depression has made rapid progress in the 
last decade, it is still far from complete. Those who are most 
intimately conversant with the subject and most actively engaged 
in winning new knowledge about it are usually the most tentative 
in their statements concerning the causes and the characteristics 
of business cycles. They entertain various ideas on this head, to 
be sure; they must entertain some such ideas if they are to manipu- 
late the bulky and intricate data with which they deal; but these 
ideas are to them working hypotheses to be tested and modified— 
not theories regarded as proven. The men who speak with most 
confidence on the subject are men who have recently become 
acquainted with the business-cycle notion, and are not yet fully 
aware of its complexities. 

The imperfection of our knowledge of business cycles, how- 
ever, is not a reason why we should refuse to do anything for the 
present about such problems as cyclical unemployment. To illus- 
trate: all business forecasts at present are subject to a margin of 
error; but I disagree most heartily with those who hold that no 
one is justified at present in making forecasts. On the contrary, 
if forecasts are based upon the best analysis which can now be 
made of past business experience, they constitute a step in the 
process of winning more knowledge. No forecast is more instruc- 
tive than one which proves wrong, provided the reason for its 
failure can be ascertained. Of course, there is little use in fore- 
casts which are not carefully thought out, and there is little justi- 
fication for issuing any forecast without making clear its hypo- 
thetical character and showing readers the grounds on which it 
rests. 

So it is with the discussion of preventives of cyclical un- 
employment. No one can be sure in advance what results will 
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follow from any measure such as the long-range planning of 
public works, a change in the policy of banks regarding credit 
ratios, or the establishment of a novel form of unemployment 
insurance. But if we never act in social matters until we have 
perfect assurance regarding the consequences which will follow, 
we shall never act at all. Social experimentation, based on 
clearly thought out hypotheses and accompanied by careful 
record-keeping, is one of the essential processes in increasing 
social knowledge and gaining social control. I hold no brief 
for experiments which are based mainly upon an emotional reaction 
to social ills, or for experimenters who do not count costs, proceed 
with caution, provide for recording results, or anticipate modifica- 
tions. But neither do I think that a community is wise in refusing 
to make experiments of a rational type. Indeed, no nation ever 
does or can hold to the policy of no experimentation. A Fordney 
tariff, a ship-subsidy bill, are just as truly experiments as a 
women’s suffrage amendment or a scheme for public employment 
bureaus. Our only choice in such matters is a choice among 
experiments. 
“ A Report Upon The Report ” 

All this is a preface—a preface of Shavian proportions—to a 
brief account of what you will find in the forthcoming report on 
Business Cycles and Unemployment. 

The report opens with three brief chapters which trace the 
course followed by a typical business cycle, and bring out the very 
different ways in which particular industries and enterprises are 
affected by these developments. The most novel feature of this 
part is an attempt to find the order of magnitude of the material 
losses imposed upon the country by crises and depressions. The 
recently constructed index numbers of physical production and 
estimates of national income indicate that the leanest years in our 
recent business history have run some 15 to 25 per cent behind the 
fattest years, and some 8 to 12 per cent behind the moderately 
active years. Of course these results are subject not only to errors 
of inaccuracy and errors of bias in the data on which they are 
based, but also to augmentation or deduction from the indirect 
effects produced by business waste and disorganization in booms, 
crises and depressions—effects which we cannot measure. 

“Cyclical Fluctuations in Employment,” make up Part II 
of the report. Here Dr. Berridge presents the gist of the investi- 
gations which have given us an index of employment, Dr. Bris- 
senden the gist of his studies in under-employment, and Dr. 
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Rice a summary of the effects of unemployment on the worker 
as seen by employment managers, social workers, clergymen, 
labor leaders and artisans. A valuable body of new data col- 
lected under the supervision of Dr. Willford I. King comes in 
at this point to answer several questions concerning which there 
has been much doubt. Dr. King is able to estimate the effect of 
the depression of 1921 upon employment more accurately than 
could the experts of the President’s Conference with the data 
available to them. He puts the reduction in the numbers of men 
at work in the neighborhood of 4,000,000, or nearly one-seventh 
of the number employed at the crest of the boom in 1920. While 
part-time employment was found to be a minor factor as compared 
with the dropping of men from payrolls, it sufficed to raise the 
shrinkage in the total volume of employment from one-seventh to 
one-sixth of the maximum. Almost no shrinkage of employment 
was found in public, professional, domestic and personal service 
or in retail trade. A slight shrinkage (3 to 6 per cent) was found 
in wholesale trade, public utilities, finance and farming. On the 
other hand, the shrinkage reached 30 per cent in mining, railway 
transportation and manufacturing. A special effort was made to 
find out how largely employees laid off by business concerns returned 
to the farm. The results seem to be conclusive that very slight 
alleviation of the suffering caused by unemployment is provided 
in this way. Another interesting result is that small employers 
give much steadier employment than large ones. In factories, for 
example, the shrinkage in volume of employment was 8 per cent 
in concerns with 20 or less hands, 19 per cent in concerns with 
21 to 100 hands, and 39 per cent in concerns with more than 100 
hands. 

“Proposed Remedies for Unemployment,’ comprising Part 
III, fills more than half of the book. It begins with two chapters 
written by Dr. N. I. Stone and by Colonel Sanford E. Thompson, 
dealing with the methods of stabilizing production which have 
been tried out in practice by far-sighted business men. In 
general these methods aim on the one hand to avoid over-expansion 
in times of great activity, and on the other hand to find a market 
for products even in times of depression. As safeguards against 
over-expansion there are carefully controlled methods of deciding 
when to purchase supplies and on what scale; systematic policies 
for building up financial reserves out of earnings; novel adjust- 
ments of credit policies to changes in business conditions; and 
planning of construction work with reference both to the growth 
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factor of the business over a period of years and to the business 
cycle. While this survey of current practice made by Dr. Stone and 
Colonel Thompson shows that relatively few business concerns have 
yet given systematic attention to this range of problems, it also 
shows that the concerns which are leading the way have found 
their experiments profitable, and so gives hope of a spread of 
better planning. On the other hand, the survey makes clear that - 
each industry and indeed each individual business encounters 
peculiar problems, which must be studied intelligently before 
methods of stabilizing production—however successful in other 
cases—can be applied to its affairs. 

Mr. Gilbert H. Montague of the New York bar discusses the 
problem of cancellations. He shows that the wide extent of 
this practice in 1920 was an economic evil due scarcely less to the 
encouragements offered by incautious sellers during the boom than 
to the effort of unscrupulous buyers to shift the losses on inventory 
during the depression. The problem seems to be one which calls 
less for new legislative enactments than for a standardization and 
clarification of selling contracts on the part of business men. 

The familiar proposal to use construction work as a balance 
wheel for steadying the business mechanism is treated by Mr. 
Ernest S. Bradford with reference to the building industry at large, 
by Dr. Julius H. Parmelee with reference to the railways, and 
by Mr. Otto T. Mallery with reference to public works. Mr. 
Bradford finds that a little progress, but only a little, has yet been 
made either by those who let or those who bid for contracts toward 
adjusting the scale of their operations to take advantage of the 
low costs which prevail when times are hard. Somewhat similarly 
Dr. Parmelee makes it clear that under private operation the rail- 
ways cannot follow the most economical policy in timing their 
purchases of new equipment or making their betterments unless 
they have an adequate revenue. So too Mr. Mallery, while showing 
that very considerable financial advantages might be derived by 
governments if they took the business cycle into account in planning 
their purchases of supplies and their construction of public works, 
finds that systematic long-range planning would require definite 
changes in legislation, administrative organization and financial 
procedure. These chapters do not lessen the reader’s belief that 
a large part of all construction work now done at the peak of 
the boom could be shifted into the depression with advantage to 
the parties directly concerned as well as to the general public. 
But the chapters do show that this shift is no simple matter, which 
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might be effected offhand by a glimmer of sense and a spice of good 
will. 

The Business Cycle Committee does not deem itself com- 
petent to attack the intricate technical problems of banking 
and the control of booms, crises and depressions. But not to 
pass that subject over in silence, Professor T. S. Adams consented 
to contribute a brief chapter on financial devices for mitigating 
the severity of business cycles. There you will find an admirable 
presentation of the various proposals for changes in banking law 
and banking practice which are pertinent to the report and which 
merit most careful attention at present. 

The Russell Sage Foundation generously permitted us to 
profit by the long and careful investigation which Mr. Shelby 
M. Harrison has made of public employment offices. His chapter 
indicates that an efficient system of such offices would not only be 
of benefit to employers seeking men and to men seeking jobs at 
all stages of the business cycle, but would also prove a source of 
information almost indispensable for the success of other govern- 
ment plans for combatting cyclical unemployment, whether these 
plans took the direction of the long-range planning of public works 
or that of setting up schemes of unemployment insurance. 

Secretary John B. Andrews of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation contributes to the report an account of Trade 
Union Out-of-Work Benefits. Dr. Andrews shows that even 
the best managed labor organizations face extraordinary difficul- 
ties in their efforts to provide adequate insurance for their mem- 
bers against the loss of their jobs—a hazard so serious in modern 
life. This demonstration lends increased interest to the admirable 
discussion of Unemployment Insurance provided by Dr. Leo 
Wolman. Most of his limited space is devoted to an account of 
the great British experiment, which has been so severely tested by 
the post-war depression. Perhaps the most interesting conclu- 
sions from this account are, first, that a public scheme of insurance 
against unemployment cannot be expected to work without elaborate 
administrative machinery for passing on applications and for 
obtaining aj fair test of the applicant’s willingness to work, and 
second, that the British plan has not yet shown any tendency to 
prevent cyclical unemployment. Features which their sponsors 
hope will have a preventive effect are the distinguishing character- 
istics of the plans which Dr. Wolman describes as under trial in 
a few American industries and under consideration in two state 
legislatures. 
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Miss Mary Van Kleeck is both a member of the Business 
Cycle Committee and one of the collaborators who have helped 
to prepare the fact-finding report. In her latter role Miss Van 
Kleeck, aided by a committee of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, has drawn up a plan for improving our statistics of 
unemployment—a plan which promises to be feasible because it 
has been shaped in large part by the officials whose work it 
affects. 

Following this statistical clue into other fields, Dr. Oswald 
W. Knauth gives a most interesting summary of the methods 
followed by the leading agencies which now attempt to forecast 
business conditions in the United States. Any business man 
who thinks of subscribing to one of these agencies, and any inves- 
tigator who likes to play in this field will find here the clearest 
account to be had of the theories on which the forecasts are based, 
the statistical materials employed, and the precautions to be taken 
in applying general forecasts to the problems of individual busi- 
nesses. 

The report closes with a brief survey of the extent to which 
all the various devices discussed in earlier chapters are now in 
practical use by the business public. The Committee of the 
Federated American Engineering Societies which made this sur- 
vey finds “few indications of any organized or individual effort 
being made by American business enterprises to anticipate 
changes in business conditions. Such activities as are developed, 
are, for the most part, expedients to ameliorate adverse condi- 
tions * * * attending the periods of depression. The necessity 
for predicting and preparing for approaching changes in the 
major cycle and taking business advantage of them before the 
changes occur appears not yet to be recognized as a business 
principle.” 

Such in brief are the main features of a report on a topic of 
peculiar interest to the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion. As I have stated, the report is far from a complete sum- 
mary of all the pertinent facts ; it does not discuss all the possible 
remedies. But it seems to me a useful summary of the leading 
facts old and new, and a sober presentation of the outstanding 
plans for controlling cyclical unemployment. As such it should 
not only clarify our present understanding of the problem, but 
also stimulate further research. In this work of bettering the 


knowledge we have to guide our experimenting, all of us can 
share. 


A Manufacturer Averts Unemployment 
by Intelligent Planning 


He” the management of a large industry making pipes and fit- 
tings has averted unemployment through proper planning, was 
described in an address at a recent meeting of the National Per- 
sonnel Association. 

Howard Coonlay, president of the Walworth Manufacturing 
Company, New York City, told how his company had worked out 
a policy of continuous employment despite the seasonal fluctuation 
in the demand for products. In bringing about coordination, he 
explained, the company’s officers studied future possibilities for at 
least a year in advance, and formulated a production program to 
meet the demand expected when the autumn months should arrive, 
those months marking the peak of demand. 

“Our difficulty was in finding a method of estimating sales in 
advance,” he said. “Upon my original study I was amazed to 
find that we turned out 23,000 different finished products. By 
classification we grouped them into thirty-nine classes, and later 
reduced that grouping to fourteen. We then studied the season- 
ality of sales, and were surprised to find that fluctuations were very 
definite, coinciding accurately with the business cycles charted by 
two services. The first year that we adjusted ourselves to the new 
departure was in 1922, when we estimated that sales would run 43 
per cent above those of 1921. And at the end of the year we found 
the estimate very accurate, the actual increase having been 44 per 
cent. 

“This policy enabled us to meet every requirement and to 
give men work for the whole year. This meant that we could 
promise continuous employment, could tell our purchasing 
agents what and when to buy and our financial department the 
amount that would be necessary in dollars and when. Produc- 
tion was more economical, the men were better satisfied and 
constantly on the job and efficiency all around was improved. 
The proper study of sales possibilities and market conditions and 
the correlation of the production program thereto will bring about 
the best results in industrial relationships. We know, and those of 
you who haven’t tried it have been losing a big opportunity.” 


Public Works Program 


ITH the introduction in the present Wisconsin legisla- 

ture of a bill providing for long-range planning of 
public works, another step forward has been taken in the legis- 
lative campaign for the adoption of a constructive program for 
permanently combatting unemployment. 

Pennsylvania and California, with laws enacted in 1917 and 
1921, have been pioneers among the states in this legislation. 

At Washington, advance planning of public works, with 
respect to projects of the federal government, as provided in 
the Kenyon bill, was favorably reported by the Senate com- 
mittee. It had, however, no chance for adoption in the Con- 
gress that ended March 4. 

A federal bill is being drafted for introduction in the new 
Congress. Officers of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation have cooperated in the preparation of this legisla- 
tion, and—consistent with its program—will conduct an active 
campaign for its adoption. 

The proper planning of public work was stressed as an im- 
portant feature in the constructive Practical Program for the 
Prevention of Unemployment formulated by this Association 
in 1914. In the decade since then there has been steady en- 
deavor to develop a public works program for nation, state and 
city that is wholly adaptable to American conditions. 

Meanwhile, the principle of making provision in boom times 
for needed public works, to be released as soon as a depression 
sets in, is making encouraging headway among the cities. This 
is one of the indications of progress that was brought out in 
the Unemployment Survey of 1921—the second of this char- 
acter—made by the Association for Labor Legislation. 

For several years Mr. Otto T. Mallery, public-spirited 
citizen of Philadelphia, has been studying the possibilities of 
long-range planning of public works, as a member of the 
executive committee of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation. He reported his conclusions on this most intricate 
and baffling subject in an address at the Association’s recent 
annual meeting in Chicago. 

Public interest has been gradually awakening to the import- 
ance of a carefully worked out public works program. The 
principle underlying the program has taken firm hold among 
those interested in combatting the ever-recurring cycles of in- 
voluntary idleness. With an impressive body of representative 
public opinion now aroused to the point of activity, there is 
promise that we have arrived in America at the threshhold of 


its adoption, through well considered legislation, in Congress 
and the state legislatures. 


Unemployment and Public Works 


By Otto T. MALLERY 


(Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Mallery, a public spirited citizen of Philadelphia, was 
requested three years ago by the American Association for Labor Legislation of which 
he is a director, to give special attention to the possibilities of utilizing public works 
as an offset to the upward and downward movements of the industrial cycle. His 
latest report to the Association was made at the sixteenth annual meeting in Chicago, 
a brief article presents in popular style conclusions reached as a result of careful 
study. 


| a ated may be read as the story of man’s increasingly 
successful efforts to control periodical perils which threaten 
his destruction. Noah, according to the story, was a long-range 
planner against floods. Before Noah’s time countless generations 
had regarded themselves as helpless before floods and had been 
swept away unresisting and unprepared. To-day in western 
Europe flood control of the rivers is no longer a problem. More- 
over, the levees of the Mississippi and the flood control works of 
the Miami Conservancy District in Ohio protect the homes and 
the resources of large populations. In the watershed of the 
Amazon, however, areas equivalent to those of several European 
nations remain as uninhabitable to modern as to prehistoric man. 

How many generations in Egypt had regarded famine as an 
act of the gods and therefore impossible for man to plan against? 
Dynasty after dynasty of Pharaohs had apparently reigned with- 
out the birth of the idea that any measure could be taken to prevent 
periodical decimation by famine. Six thousand years later the 
ancient belief in man’s helplessness still finds voice in the United 
States Senate. 

On February 14, 1922, in debate on the long-range planning of 
public works, a potent senator opposed the proposal as “absolutely 
beyond the power of government or man to operate.” He quoted 
in support of his position Pharaoh’s dream of the seven fleshed 
kine devoured by the seven ill-favored kine and Joseph’s interpre- 
tation of the seven years of plenty followed by seven years of 
famine. 

“These recurring periods of plenty and of famine have been 
going on for some time,” he stated. “There seems to have been 
devised no successful method of arresting their progress and I very 
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much doubt if one can be provided even by the Congress of the 
United States.” 

Senator Kenyon of Iowa replied that he was reliably informed 
that this same Joseph had set up a reserve of grain during the seven 
fat years just as the President’s Conference on Unemployment 
sought to set up a reserve of employment against periods of in- 
dustrial depression. 


We Now Know What To Do 


The President’s Conference on Unemployment stated that if the 
various governments—federal, state, and municipal—would plan 
ahead to do less public works during periods of active business 
and employment and more in bad times, an important part of the 
dangerous peak of the business cycle would be cut off and a large 
section of the trough of depression filled in. 

The annual average of public works of all agencies within the 
United States is about nine hundred million dollars. This sum is 
so great that if the average is substantially increased during a 
boom, governments will further dislocate prices and wages by com- 
peting with active private industry for the same men and materials. 
On the other hand, if this average is substantially exceeded in a 
year of depression, employment will be given not only on the work 
itself but also in the making of materials. The wages so earned 
will be sufficient to buy enough blue overalls and black socks to 
call idle textile workers back to their looms and to liquify frozen 
credits in cotton and wool. Moreover, such employment will also 
brace up the business of the local merchant, the distributor, and 
the manufacturer, thus starting a new flow throughout the stagnant 
channels of industry. 

Then why not do it? Why not expand public works in 
bad times and contract them in good times? It is not so simple. 
Before this can be fully achieved Uncle Sam himself, forty-eight 
states, and five hundred cities will have to go into strenuous 
training and develop a “ punch” equal to that which produced 
the national budget and all the little budgets. 

Public works planning is an extension of the budget idea. In 
the budget you must know how much money you have to spend 
next year. In public works planning you must make as good a 
guess as you can how much you will spend in five years and figure 
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on spending more in bad years than in good. If there is no city 
plan, one should be made. If you have it you will see clearly that 
although you can not get it all in one year, you can obtain more 
of it in a year of depression and low costs if you are all set and 
ready to go and have persuaded the community that bad times are 
good times for bringing the city forward, for doing things which 
everybody has long known ought to be done, for street repairs, 
sewage disposal, and making the old town the best possible place 
to live in. Of course if the town has exhausted its borrowing 
power during boom times, it is as badly off as the individual who 
used up his credit when business was good and the family well. 

One hundred and twenty-five American cities during the un- 
employment period of 1921 expanded their public works as never 
before. An unemployment survey made by the Association for 
Labor Legislation during the summer of 1921 showed that many 
cities had profited by the lessons of the depression of 1914-1915. 
Many more heeded the call of the President’s Conference on 
Unemployment. The cities sold twice as many bonds for public 
works as in any previous year and nearly three times as many 
as the sixteen-year average. 

However, the amount of work actually gotten under way 
during the unemployment period was far less than the amount 
of bonds sold. The cities did the best they could but plans were 
not ready, contracts were therefore slowly made, a large part of 
the bonds were sold too late in the year to assure construction 
before spring. Great as the effort was, and successful beyond 
any precedent, nevertheless the lack of advance preparation was 
too great a handicap to wholly overcome. 


New Bill Provides a Practical Plan 


The time to prepare for bad times is in good times. That 
is the trouble. As Bernard Shaw says, “If we knew that we 
would live three hundred years we would act quite differently 
from the short-livers.”’ After the first hundred years or so all of 
that particular generation would have experienced enough 
future to be fully persuaded to prepare for more. General consent, 
that is to say legislation, is necessary before we can plan public 
works in advance. This is where Uncle Sam comes in. Any- 
thing he tackles rivets the attention of every town in the 
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country. Therefore the first move is to persuade Uncle Sam— 
may he live forever—to plan his public works with foresight and 
elasticity. He would then find himself in a far happier state of 
mind than during the last unemployment period. The President 
at that time asked the heads of federal departments to press 
forward their public works. Nothing happened. For some work 
there were plans and no money, for other work there were 
appropriations but no plans agreed upon. Only the roads went 
ahead on a large scale, because road appropriations had been 
outlined and authorized years ahead, and additional sums were 
voted. 

Here steps in a proposal to prevent the same obstacles block- 
ing action next time—a federal unemployment stabilization bill 
now being prepared for introduction in the next Congress. 

This bill will declare it to be the policy of the Congress to 
provide authorizations for public works projects and appropriations 
to be used in the prosecution thereof, at such times and in such 
amounts as will, so far as practicable, assist to prevent unemploy- 
ment during periods of unemployment and depression rather than 
by falling into periods of active employment when their stabilizing 
effect will be lost to industry. The avowed purpose is: 

(1), That labor may be assured of a greater continuity of 
employment ; 

(2) That employment may be equalized throughout the 
cycles of business activity and depression; 


(3) That producers of materials and supplies necessary to 
the prosecution of public works or of articles necessary to the 
workers employed in the prosecution of such works, may con- 
tinue production and their employees have available employ- 
ment during periods of business depression and unemployment; 

(4) That the federal government may minimize its competi- 
tion with private industries by decreasing the prosecution of 
public works during periods of business activity and increasing 
such prosecution during periods of business depression and 
unemployment; 

(5) That the federal government may prevent unnecessary 
dislocation of prices and wages due to such competition; 

(6) That the federal government may, in the prosecution of 
public work, avail itself, to the greatest extent practicable, of 
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the lower costs existing during periods of unemployment and 
depression. 

Four steps will be outlined to insure an orderly procedure which 
_ could not be improvised after the emergency is upon us. They 
are as follows: 


(1) Advance planning and preliminary reports on proposed 
projects by all federal public works agencies. : 


(2) More complete information gathering by the secretary of 
commerce concerning production and distribution and the trend 
of business activity. 


(3) Based upon this information, advice to the President as to 
when a period of cyclical unemployment exists. 


(4) Then a special message by the President submitting esti- 
mates for public works appropriations. 


Some such legislation is imperatively needed to establish the 
principle that the execution of public works should be governed 
by the state of general business, and unexpended appropriations 
regarded as a possible reserve for combatting unemployment. 

Intelligent long-range planning of public works, as here out- 
lined, may be regarded—and urged for early adoption by Congress— 
as a constructive measure for greater stability not only of industry 
but also of government itself. For a man without a job may act 
like a man without a country. 


SHEE 


SECRETARY OF CoMMERCE Hoover, in a recent letter to the President, recom- 
mends that an executive order be sent to all divisions of the government to 
have public works slowed down “until after there is a relaxation in private 
demands” for labor in construction. “ We can,” he said, “by this means con- 
tribute something to a more even flow of employment, not only directly in con- 
struction work but in the material trades.” American cities have made prog- 
ress by way of expediting public work in time of industrial depression. The 
federal government is now making a beginning by reserving public works in 
times of prosperity—a prerequisite to successful results in planning of 
public works to stabilize employment. It of course remains to be seen 
how fully various departments of the federal government will respond, and 
refrain from spending available appropriations, particularly if industrial pros- 
perity should continue to the very end of the present administration. 


Again a Mine Tragedy! 


Second Catastrophe in Ten Years in the Same Town 
Program for Prevention 


ITH the ink scarcely dry on the news of an appalling 

\¢ series of fatal mine accidents in the closing months 
of 1922, the record of the present year opens with a terrific 
explosion in a New Mexico coal mine in which 120 miners 
were killed. 

Significantly, the disaster of February 8 is the second 
occurring in, ten years in mines owned in the same town by 
the same company—the earlier explosion in 1913 snuffing 
out the lives of 261 miners and 2 members of a rescue 
crew. 

During the past year there were in the United States eleven 
major disasters in coal mines due to explosions.. These 
accidents alone caused the death of 264 men. The death 
rate from gas and dust explosions in coal mines in 1922, 
per million tons mined, was three times the rate for the 
previous year. 

In ten years we have killed 23,979 coal miners! 

How long shall such conditions exist? Shall there continue 
to be recurrences of these catastrophes—so dramatically ex- 
emplified in the case of the New Mexico company—or will 
the community insist upon removing the dreaded spectre of 
violent death that stalks through the mines? 

Mine bureaus have existed for many years. Accident com- 
pensation laws have provided at least partial relief for those 
left dependent. But safety standards are still inadequate. 

The United States Bureau of Mines has shown that many 
of the worst hazards of mining can be eliminated. Results, 
however, depend upon local and state action. 

In order to make safety work in the mines more effective, 
the American Association for Labor Legislation is urging that 
protective legislation be strengthened— 

(1) to safeguard mine inspectors against partisan interference 
—whether political or industrial—and to place them upon 
a basis of training and experience; 

(2) to offer—through workmen’s compensation laws—induce- 


ments to careful employers who reduce hazards by proper 
safeguards. 


Accidents in Mines 


By Geo. S. Rice, Chief Mining Engineer, and Wm. W. Apams, 
Statistician 
United States Bureau of Mines 


HE outstanding feature of the past year, so far as mine acci- 

dents are concerned, is the large loss of life due to what the 

United States Bureau of Mines calls “major” disasters, that is, 
accidents in each of which at least five lives were lost. 

Most of these disasters were, of course, explosions. 

The records of the past six or seven years had furnished 
grounds for the hope that the coal-mining industry was no longer 
to experience the terrible explosions of gas and dust which formed 
so distressing a part of the industry’s record in earlier years. For 
many years the bureau of mines and other agencies have been in- 
vestigating the causes of these explosions and have been endeavoring 
to find ways not only to stop them altogether, but also, when they 
do occur, to prevent them from traveling through the entire mine, 
destroying everything in their path. Proper ventilation to prevent 
dangerous accumulations of gas, wetting the mine to allay the dust, 
the use of rock-dust to obstruct the progress of explosions, and 
other safety measures have been investigated. The results of such 
investigations have been made known to the mining companies, to 
the miners themselves, and to all persons interested in the preven- 
tion of mine accidents. Yet in the face of what would seem to be 
adequate knowledge of the subject, and sometimes apparently in 
spite of intelligent precautions, an explosion occurs, causing the 
loss of many lives and bringing destruction to mining property. 


An Increased Death Rate 

Reports received by the bureau of mines from the inspectors of 
the various coal-producing states indicate a slight reduction in the 
number of lives lost in 1922 by accidents at coal mines. The reduc- 
tion, however, does not represent a lowering of the fatality rate. 
Tn relation to the quantity of coal produced the accident rate was 
higher than that for 1921. 

During five months of 1922—extending from the first of April 
to the last of August—a large part of the coal mining industry 
in this country was closed down on account of a strike of the 
miners; the production of fresh-mined anthracite was completely 
stopped and the output of bituminous coal was cut to half the 
usual quantity. This stoppage of work naturally eliminated the 
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accidents that would otherwise have occurred if the mines affected 
by the strike had continued in operation. The net result, therefore, 
was that the five-month period of the strike showed an abnormally 
low number of fatal accidents, and this reduction was of course 
reflected in the total number of fatalities for the full year. The 
reduction in loss of life was not as large as it otherwise might have 
been because of the large number of lives lost during the past year 
by coal mine explosions. 

The reports for 1922 show 1,967 fatal accidents at coal mines 
representing a reduction of 20 fatalities from the number killed 
in 1921. The following figures show the distribution of fatalities 
by months, with comparative monthly figures for the preceding year. 
The small number of accidents during the months of April to 
August, inclusive, indicates the extent to which the mines were 
closed down by the strike. 


1921 1922 1921 1922 
Nan tia fy senters tates 197 160 July i...ateecneenee 162 90 
PCNA GAomeaoLc 160 237 AUgtistil, c.ctaeee dee 155 103 
March ......00.% 137 196 September ........ 167 172 
ENDL ah coe tent 164 78 Octobet ss. see eee 182 206 
May breil ian oh eee 173 87 Noveniberisani ier 164 369 
ARS att Ae aoe Ree 170 110 December ........ 156 159 


A Year of Catastrophes 


The past year has witnessed fourteen major disasters in coal 
mines. All but three of them were mine explosions. 

In one case five men, engaged in sinking a shaft, were killed 
by a falling cage ; in another case, six men were killed by a premature 
blast. Five men were suffocated in the air-shaft of a mine that 
was idle during the strike. The eleven explosions caused the death 
of 264 men. 

During 1921, only five “ major” disasters occurred with a loss 
of 34 lives. Only three of these disasters were mine explosions and 
they resulted in only 21 deaths. The largest of them killed eleven 
men. During the year now closing 90 men were killed in a single 
explosion, while in another accident the loss of life was 77. 

Perhaps the best way to compare the loss of life from mine 
explosions in the past two years is to take as a standard the num- 
ber of deaths for any given quantity of coal produced. Choosing 
for this purpose the number of fatalities per million tons mined, 
the death-rate from gas and dust explosions in 1921 was 0.229; for 


1922 the rate was 0.675, nearly three times the rate for the pre- 
vious year. 
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Unfortunate as these explosions undoubtedly are, because of 
the great loss of life and property which they cause, it should not 
be presumed that their prevention offers the largest field for mate- 
rially reducing the annual loss of life in the coal mines. Less than 
10 per cent of all mine fatalities are caused by explosions of gas 
and dust; nearly 50 per cent result from falls of rocks and coal. 

The sudden loss of many lives in a single explosion focuses 
public attention on this phase of the mine-accident problem, and no 
one would willingly suggest any lessening of the efforts that are 
being made to eliminate the losses in life and property that result 
from this cause. Nevertheless without minimizing in any way the 
hazards due to gas and dust in the mines, it may be stated that 
by far the largest field for reducing the death rate in coal mines 
lies in the prevention of deaths from falls of rock and coal. Such 
accidents usually claim their victims one or two at a time; they are 
attended by none of the spectacular features that characterize a 
large explosion. But it is always found, at the end of each year, | 
that if falls of roof and coal could have been eliminated, nearly half 
of the lives lost in mine accidents could have been saved. This 
thought is not to suggest that it will ever be possible to prevent all 
fatalities due to this cause, but rather to remind ourselves of the 
possibility of a greater saving of life in the class of accidents that 
is at present causing the largest number of deaths. 


Need of Enforcing Safety Measures 


During the past year falls of rock and coal have resulted in 
the death of 900 men. This indicates a death rate of 1.955 per 
million tons, as compared with 2.023 for 1921. An examination 
of mining records over a long period of years discloses little 
if any improvement in this class of mine accidents. For this 
lack of improvement it is perhaps fair to place the larger part 
of the responsibility upon the miners themselves. They are 
continually at the working place where most of the falls occur, 
and are best able to observe the conditions under which they 
work and to tell when rocks should be taken down or additional 
props put up. A miner’s natural desire, however, to increase his 
earnings through larger tonnage, and his disinclination to take 
down a rock or put a prop in place when needed have been the 
cause of many needless deaths and injuries in coal mines. 
Perhaps the only remedy for this situation under present indus- 
trial conditions is a continuous campaign of education among 
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the miners and a rigid enforcement of safety measures by mining 
companies and their foremen. 

Without consuming much time with a detailed recital of the 
number of deaths from various other causes of accidents it may 
suffice to state that in the past year there has been a gratifying 
reduction in accidents caused by powder and other explosives, the 
rate having declined from 0.300 to 0.196 per million tons. This 
class of accidents usually results in about 6 per cent of all fatal 
accidents in the mines. Haulage accidents normally cause about 17 
per cent of the fatalities and the rate from this group during the 
past year was 0.736 per million tons, as against 0.673 in 1921. 
Electricity causes only from 3 to 4 per cent of the fatalities at the 
mines, the actual number of deaths varying from 75 to 90 each 
year. The rate for this group was 0.158 a year ago, while for 1922 
it was 0.159. The rate for all classes of accidents in 1922 was 
4.273 per million tons, as compared with 3.924 in 1921. 


Death Rate Far Lower in British Mines 


In the coal mines of Great Britain about a million men are 
employed each year, or approximately one-third more than the num- 
ber employed in this country. The yearly output of coal is around 
300 million tons, less than half the production in the United States 
Fatal accidents number about 1,100 to 1,200 per year; in 1920, the 
latest year available, the number was 1,103. In the United States 
there are about 2,000 to 2,500 fatalities per year. In 1920 the 
number was 2,271. In a day’s work the British miner produces 
less than one-third as much coal as the quantity produced by the 
American miner in the same length of time. 

Differences of conditions in the two countries make it diffi- 
cult to compare the frequency of mine accidents, but accepting 
the record as it stands, the British fatal accident rate for every 
1,000 men employed is about 1.00 to 1.30, while in the United 
States the rate for every 1,000 theoretic 300 day workers is about 
3.90 to 4.60 each year.) Over a period of ten years (1911-1920 
inclusive) the average fatality rate has been 1.2 in Great Britain 
and 4.3 in the United States. In 1920, the last year for which com- 


* Owing to the extreme year to year variation in the number of days 
worked by coal miners in this country, United States fatality rates 
based on the actual number of men employed are not properly com- 
parable to British fatality rates. United States rates based on the 
theoretic number of 300-day workers have therefore been used. 
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parable figures are available, the British rate was 0.80 as compared 
with 3.77 in the United States. 

The relative number of accidents due to any given cause in the 
mines of Great Britain is not materially different from that in the 
United States; that is to say, about half of all fatal accidents in the 
British mines result from falls from roof, just as in this country. The 
accident-rate, however, in relation to the number of men employed 
is consistently below the rate in the United States. In Great 
Britain, three mine employees produce no more coal in a day than 
one employee produces in this country. 

It would be difficult to completely account for the lower fatality 
rate in the British mines, but among the factors to which the lower 
rate may doubtless be partly attributed are the experience pos- 
sessed by the miners in Great Britain, many of the men having 
been bred to the occupation through several generations; the slower 
speed with which the men work as indicated by the smaller daily 
output per man; the use of a common language so that safety 
instructions may be understood ; the less extensive use of machinery, 
only about 13 per cent of the British coal being undercut by 
machines as compared with over 50 per cent of the bituminous 
coal produced in this country; greater caution in timbering at the 
face; and shale dusting of the mines to reduce the probability of 
explosions. In Great Britain the use of shale dust is required by 
law. 

Whether conditions in this country will permit the lowering of 
the death rate in American mines to the British level is a subject 
that deserves the serious and continuous attention of the industry 
itself and of persons connected with other phases of our economic 
life that influence the efficiency and prosperity of the coal mining 
industry and the safety and welfare of those who work in the mines. 


Cooperation with State Agencies in Prevention 


It has been the policy and practice of the bureau of mines to 
cooperate in every way with state officials and bureaus, looking to 
the improvement of mine safety conditions and to increased effi- 
ciency in mining and metallurgical methods. The field covered by 
the bureau’s cooperation may be briefly summed up as follows: 

1. In gathering statistics of accidents at coal mines, the bureau 
receives monthly reports of fatalities from the mine inspector of 
every coal-producing state. This arrangement was entered into 
more than ten years ago and has proved a very satisfactory and in- 
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expensive way of obtaining up-to-date statistics of mine fatalities. 
These are compiled and published monthly and issued to the state 
inspectors and safety engineers as an aid in their safety work by 
keeping them promptly informed of accidents that occur in their 
own and other states. It corresponds somewhat to the mine 
manager’s daily cost sheet or to the executive’s daily blotter that 
keeps him informed of the conditions of the business in which he 
is engaged, and of what is being accomplished in other fields where 
similar work is being done. 

2. Cooperation with those states which have inaugurated in- 
dustrial commissions, in which state mining departments have been 
absorbed, in assisting in the formulation of mine regulations. This 
has been done with New York, Maryland, Wisconsin, California, 
Utah and Pennsylvania in a limited way. 

Engineers have been detailed to attend hearings and conferences 
and the specialists of the bureau have reviewed, criticized and of- 
fered suggestions of tentative regulations, as they have been 
formulated. The advice of the bureau has not always been fol- 
lowed in detail, but in spirit it has been. In this work, in the case 
of metal mining, a very important help was the cooperation which 
the bureau had with a committee of engineers appointed by the 
American Mining Congress—members of which committee were 
made consulting engineers of the bureau, and their report published 


as Bulletin 75. Another report which has been of important as- — 


sistance, was one on electrical regulations for mines, which was 
largely influential in making the Pennsylvania state regulations on 
electrical matters. 

3. Cooperation with two of the states in the appointment of 
a mining engineer of the bureau to act as chief inspector. In the 
case of California, after the regulations had been formulated with 
the assistance of this chief inspector and bureau representative, in 
putting them into effect, the bureau withdrew, considering the fol- 
lowing up of the inspection work was properly a state function. In 
the case of Utah, at the request of the state, the cooperation has 
been continued and the bureau has acceded because of the large 
federal coal resources in Utah and the necessity of closely inspecting 
these and it seemed desirable to have this inspection coordinated with 
the state inspection. This has worked out very admirably. 

4, Investigations and making of lists of permissible explosives 
and various types of apparatus and machinery, which some of the 
state departments have voluntarily accepted as the permissible mate- 


~~ 
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rials and apparatus and machinery to be used in their gaseous coal 
mines. ‘These permissible lists embrace explosives, explosion-proof 
motors, switches and other electrical apparatus, safety lamps, in- 
cluding miners’ electric lamps, and mine rescue breathing apparatus. 
The increasing quantities of permissible explosives used in our coal 
mines is reducing the number of major disasters. 

5. Making analyses of mine gases and making tests of various 
so-called safety apparatus and analyses and tests of explosives in 
connection with disasters and accidents. 

6. Assisting in the establishment of mine rescue apparatus 
stations and of assistance at times following disasters of services of 
mine rescue crews. 

7. Cooperation with state geological departments in the sampling 
of coal mines and making analyses of samples submitted by the 
state representatives. 

As regards any proposals for further strengthening of the forces 
to be utilized in preventive work, this is a delicate matter. The 
bureau of mines is, under its organic act, called upon to cooperate 
with state officials, but state rights involving a certain amount of 
the control of their mineral resources, more especially in the man- 
datory powers, make it difficult for the federal bureau of mines to 
go into matters, except in the case of federal ownership of the 
“mineral, as in the public domain states, unless invited to cooperate. 

It would be highly desirable if there was a greater uniformity 
of laws relating to the mining industry, but the difficulty comes in 
obtaining general inter-state agreements as to the legislation. Each 
state was received independently and the legislation and regulations 
have only general similarity. No two states have the same laws 
as regards acts of compensation or policing regulations or in the 
matter of taxation of the mineral. How such joint cooperation with 
the states can be brought about, in the matter of handling the 
mineral industry, with the bureau of mines in an advisory capacity, 
is a most difficult problem and since the mineral resources vary 
widely in the different states it is a much more difficult problem 
than that of obtaining uniformity in legislation regarding other 
human activities, which do not have the excuse of variations in 
' natural resources. 

A continuation and extension of cooperation between the federal 
bureau of mines, the state mining officials and the industry itself 
offer the best hope for a speedy reduction of the number of mine 
accidents in the United States. 


‘éMine Explosions Can and Must Be Prevented’”’ 
Extracts from a statement by H. FOSTER BAIN, Director of the United States 


Bureau of iVlines, on the recent series of fatal coal mine explosions. 


‘6-PHE coal industry has not in years suffered as many 

big disasters and the entire country is properly 
aroused. * * * Investigations alone will give no as- 
surance that similar accidents will not again occur. The 
lessons learned must be applied and every possible precau- 
tion taken if this killing is to be stopped. * * #* 

‘“ While one man may ignite firedamp by smoking or 
opening a safety lamp, or may by firing a dangerous shot 
cause an explosion, the broadcasting of these explosions 
through the mine with the consequent large loss of life is 
due invariably to the presence of coal dust and imvestiga- 
tions carried on by the Bureau of Mines for more than ten 
years have demonstrated beyond question of doubt that 
such spreading of explosions by coal dust can be prevented. 
Responsibility for this rests upon the mine manage- 
ments. * * #* 

** Coincident with this work of studying the causes and 
effects of explosions, research was carried on to devise 
methods for the prevention of the widespreading of minor 
initial explosions. Two effective methods were demon- 
strated. The first is to wet the dust thoroughly so that no 
dry dust remains in the mine. The coal dust is made into 
a mud which cannot be thrown up into suspension in the 
air by concussion. It is this throwing it up in a cloud along 
the entry that permits the flame to pass from one volatile 
particle to another which, when rapid enough, becomes an 
explosion. It is also possible to dilute the coal dust with 
shale dust or limestone dust or any non-inflammable dust 
so that the explosion will not pass from point to point even 
though a dust cloud be raised by the concussion of blasting 
or by the wreckage of a trip of cars. Either method is 
effective. * * * 

A certain number of accidents due to risks of the occu- 
pation, such as the falls of roof, must be expected, but the 
present high rate is excessive. The great explosions, how- 
ever, should not be considered to be normal occupational 
accidents. Explosions can and must be prevented. There 
is no reason, with the present knowledge, why local explo- 
sions in mines should spread throughout the entire under- 
ground workings. Miners and operators, as well as the 
official inspectors, must take hold of the situation promptly 
and vigorously or there will be still more serious explosions 
and more men killed. Knowledge, not applied, is of no 
value, however practical it may be in its bearings.”’ 
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The Future for Unemployment 
Insurance 


By Leo WoLtMAN 
New School of Social Research; Director of Research, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America 


ES the contemporary discussion of unemployment insurance in 

America, there is apparently being drawn an interesting and 
important contrast between the benefit feature and the preventive 
feature of insurance. This contrast between protection and relief, 
on the one hand, and prevention, on the othef, does not, I believe, 
find a counterpart anywhere else in the world. 

Unemployment insurance is here conceived as possessing virtue 
only in proportion as it succeeds in reducing the volume of involun- 
tary idleness. The English experiment with compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance is generally regarded as a complete and irre- 
vocable failure. The benefits which English workingmen receive 
from their unemployment fund are disparagingly described as 
“doles.” Insurance schemes which originate in the desire to re- 
lieve the unemployed are held to contain within them the germs 
of their own destruction. And the problem is to be met in this 
country, not by the creation of benefit and insurance funds, but by 
a prior method, now generally known as “ business regularization.” 

The sources of this American attitude are, of course, not easy to 
discover. It is in part, no doubt, a reaction against certain features 
of the British scheme which have received unfavorable and not alto- 
gether accurate notice in this country. It may be due to a more 
sanguine outlook here regarding the chances for regularizing busi- 
ness and for reducing the volume of unemployment. It may origi- 
nate in the fear that unemployment benefit schemes are peculiarly 
liable to fraud and deception. More generally, also, it may arise 
from the tendency to consider prevention and benefit-payment as 
alternative devices between which a choice must be made. Where 
this is the case, prevention is of course bound to be the more 
popular alternative. 

Whatever the reason, however, this way of looking at the matter 
is calculated to shape the course of American proposals of solution. 
If the problem is one of business regularization and not of payment 
of insurance benefits to the unemployed, then the ordinary measures 
of reform, such as extensive legislative provisions and joint arrange- 
ments between trade unions and employers’ associations, are no 
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longer applicable; at least not to the same degree. The problem 
of business regularization is a complex one, differing significantly 
as between industries and even as between establishments in the 
same industry. The proper procedure, then, is not to enact general 
legislation, which must, of necessity, disregard and overlook these 
peculiarities, but to entrust the matter to the individual business 
man. He will first be educated to the need and practicability of 
regularization. He will then study the nature and causes of fluctua- 
tions in his business and, understanding them, will apply those meas- 
ures designed to prodyce more regular business and, hence, more 
even employment. That this method is not at all a fanciful one, its 
advocates point out, is proved by the success which some few busi- 
ness men have already had in regularizing their businesses. Attract- 
ive as this procedure appears to be, it nevertheless, raises serious 
questions of method and goal. 


Weakness of Voluntary Plans 

There is, in the first place, no warrant for assuming that regulari- 
zation will come where it is most needed. Granting even a much 
more extensive experimentation in regularization than is, under the 
circumstances, likely, the probabilities are that the experiments will 
in the main be conducted where the problem is simplest and the 
cost least. This is, to be sure, not an infallible rule, but it is, I 
believe, supported by our experience with programs of a similar 
nature in allied fields of social reform. It is unfortunately the case 
that the problem of unemployment is of much greater severity, and 
requires for that reason considerably more drastic treatment in some 
establishments and industries than in others. The net effect of 
wholly voluntary measures of both insurance and prevention 
would be practically to exclude from the benefits of insurance 
large numbers most in need of it and to postpone or to disregard 
regularization where irregularity involves the greatest cost and 
the most acute problems. This inevitable choice of the good 


risks and exclusion of the bad ones cannot be said to constitute, 


either from the point of view of the unemployed or from that 
of the community, a satisfactory solution of the problem of 
unemployment. 

Such accidental and spotty regularization of industry may, more- 
over, have even more undesirable consequences. Where the experi- 
ment is limited in extent, continuous employment may easily be 
achieved in one place at the price of greater irregularity in another. 
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It is on this ground largely that criticism has developed within the 
ranks of the International Ladies Garment Workers Union against 
the unemployment fund in that branch of the industry located in 
Cleveland. Stabilization in Cleveland, officials of the national 
organization contend, has produced more irregularity in the other 
centers of manufacture. In this instance I do not believe that the 
critics of the scheme have proved their case. Nor would regulari- 
zation in one place at the cost of greater irregularity elsewhere be 
necessarily an unmixed evil. But that such an outcome is to be 
expected of voluntary and limited programs of unemployment insur- 
ance and prevention and that such contingencies should, if at all 
possible, be avoided, seems to me reasonably clear. 


No Advance Without Public Pressure 

More important than any of these considerations, however, are 
the chances of initiating widespread plans of insurance without the 
aid of legislation or the pressure of such organized agencies as trade 
unions. The problem is, in short, that of determining whether any 
general attack on unemployment can be expected as a result of the 
education, and persuasion, of individual employers. The whole 
history of protective legislation of this sort indicates, almost 
conclusively, the narrow limits of persuasion and understanding 
as effective motive power in the accomplishment of social re- 
forms. The control of child and women labor, the insurance of 
workingmen disabled by industrial accidents were all effected, 
after many years of agitation, through legislative orders and not 
by voluntary acts of employers. Yet to most people the evils of 
child and woman labor and of industrial accidents were reason- 
ably plain. It is unfortunate, of course, that the adoption of 
intelligent and beneficial labor policy must wait upon external 
pressure. But those who are interested in further progress can 
do no more than be guided by the experience of the past. 

When Jevons was discussing in 1882 the limits and necessities 
of state action, he made observations that are apparently as relevant 
now as they were then. He is considering the fencing of fly-wheels. 
“ Having once decided that the fly-wheel ought to be fenced,” he 
writes, ‘‘we have but raised a series of questions relating to the 
person who ought to put up the fences, and the other persons who 
have a right or a duty to take care that he puts them up. We might, 
in the first place, assume that the owner of dangerous machinery 
would fence it from motives of mere humanity, if not from those 
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of self-interest. But here again experience proves the existence 
of unaccountable thoughtlessness, if not heartlessness. Before the 
Legislature began to interfere, hardly any owner of machinery 
thought of incurring the small additional percentage of cost requisite 
to render the machinery safe to the operatives. Plenty of docu- 
mentary evidence exists, moreover, to show that legislation on the 
subject was distinctly opposed by the factory owners. In other 
cases mere thoughtlessness and indifference can alone be charged 
against the owners.’ 

And so he goes on with one illustration after another. If the 
chronicle were continued since 1882, plenty of additional documentary 
evidence could be found that shows the existence of the same oppo- 
sition and of the ultimate accomplishment of results through legis- 
lative mandates. There is no assurance, to be sure, that left to 
their own resources, employers might not in the long run achieve 
all of these improvements. But in matters of this kind patience is 
not an absolute social virtue. 

The future of voluntary measures of unemployment insurance 
and prevention is limited not alone by the apathy and opposition of 
employers, but also, I believe, by the known possibilities of preven- 
tion. There has already, it seems to me, been a great deal of exag- 
geration in this connection. While it is doubtless true that legisla- 
tion after the Wisconsin pattern, which aims to penalize a disorgani- 
zed and disorderly labor market and reward reductions in labor 
turnover, will accomplish a substantial reduction in the rate of labor 
turnover, it is at the same time also a fact that no available analysis 
of industrial unemployment has undertaken to weigh the relative 
burden of the cost.of unemployment and of the cost of unemploy- 
ment prevention. To make this analysis, much more is required 
than the knowledge that unemployment falls into such categories as 
cyclical and seasonal unemployment. A recent study by Henry 
Clay of the nature and extent of unemployment in England shows 
how far short the common devices for prevention would have fallen 
of dealing adequately with the kind of conditions that have existed 
in England during the past two years.2 It is probably the case 
with unemployment, as with many other industrial and social 
problems, that only after an operating scheme of general unem- 


.W. S. Jevons, “ The State in Relation to Labor,” p. 3. 
Henry Clay, “ Unemployment and its Treatment: The Emergency Prob- 


lem in England,” The Manchester Guardian Commercial, Reconstruction in 
Europe, Section 9, p. 549. 
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ployment insurance has furnished many additional facts about 
unemployment, will we be able to take intelligent and effective 
steps to reduce and to prevent industrial idleness. Until that 
condition comes to pass, legislation like that proposed in Wis- 
consin will doubtless reduce the margin of unemployment. But 
its major contributions to the problem of unemployment will 
consist in assisting the unemployed and in furnishing the 
materials for a better understanding in the future of the nature 
and extent of unemployment. Meanwhile individual employers 
who do not participate in a general insurance scheme, will suffer 
from the same inability to control their business fluctuations. 
And what is more important, their employees will remain un- 
protected during their periods of involuntary idleness. 

It is not possible in a short space of time to enumerate and con- 
sider all of the attributes of an adequate and effective system of 
unemployment insurance. But there remain two conditions in 
regard to which private schemes, organized on the initiative of 
individual employers, fall far short of either public schemes or 
of insurance begun and controlled by joint agreements between 
labor organizations and employers. One of the primary pur- 
poses of insurance is to free the minds of insured from the con- 
stant fear of interrupted income or of loss of property. Uncertain 
insurance, consequently, is almost as bad as no insurance at all. 
Now there is naturally no sure method of saving either individual 
businesses or even insurance companies from the catastrophes 
of unavoidable bankruptcy. But short of bankruptcy, the cer- 
tainty of insurance payments and the continuity of the insurance 
scheme can be safeguarded only if the arrangement is a con- 
tractual one. The unsatisfactory experience in this country 
and elsewhere with private and voluntary profit-sharing schemes 
is indicative of the failure of such plans which do not have a 
contractual basis. The consequences of interrupting or of 
stopping insurance payments are on the whole, from the very 
nature of the enterprise, much more serious and harmful. Only 
by legal enactment or through agreements between trade unions 
and employers can there be any reasonable assurance of con- 
tinuity and certainty. 


Standards Should Be Fixed By Law 


The second weakness of private and voluntary schemes is inher- 
ent in the peculiar nature of unemployment insurance. Of the very 
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large number of insurable risks, unemployment is one of the most 
difficult to define. This difficulty involves considerations not only 
of logic but also of public policy. While it is an easy matter to 
formulate the terms of a simple definition of unemployment, the 
practical application of the definition is surrounded with innumer- 
able and unforeseen problems. It is one thing, for example, to rule 
that persons thrown out of work by reason of a trade dispute are 
barred from receiving unemployment benefits, and another to deter- 
mine in a specific case whether the applicant for benefit is disquali- 
fied under this provision, or not. The English have discovered in 
their ten years’ experience with unemployment insurance how deli- 
cate a problem is the definition of such terms as “ misconduct,” 
“ just cause,” and “ suitable employment.’’ At first blush decision on 
all such questions seems no more than an arbitrary matter. Such is 
indeed the case. But it is a matter of great practical import whether 
such arbitrary definitions are wisely or foolishly made. Each deci- 
sion or definition involves ab initio the fixing of social standards 
and later adherence to or departure from those standards. “ Suit- 
able employment” may be defined as employment at the rate of 
wages prevailing in the non-union shops in a given area; or as em- 
ployment at the union rate. Suitable employment for a bricklayer 


may be defined as employment at a building-laborer’s job and at, the — 


building-laborer’s wage; or as employment only at a bricklayer’s 
job and at a bricklayer’s wage. One referee, likewise, may find a 
worker guilty of “misconduct” who has refused in the shop to 
violate a union rule and has been discharged therefor; whereas an- 
other referee, guided by precisely the same rules, may well reverse 
this ruling. Whether in typical cases of this kind, one or another 
ruling is made rests on our conception of prevailing economic and 
industrial standards, and of the public policy with reference to these 
standards. It would clearly be unsafe to allow private and par- 
ticular interests to fix and to regulate standards through the 
machinery of a system of unemployment insurance. If we are 
to have unemployment insurance, such complex questions of 
interpretation should either be entrusted to agents of the state, 
or, where such arrangements exist, to the joint bargaining 
machinery of labor organizations and employers’ associations. 
Where, moreover, an insurance scheme of an individual employer 
falls in neither of these classes, it should be required by law to 


conform at least to certain minimum standards, fixed in the 
law. 
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Constructive Action Calls for Legislation 


Much as employers and other agents should be encouraged to 
experiment with the problem of unemployment through the medium 
of one or another plan of unemployment insurance, the conclusion 
from the fore-going discussion is that no general relief can be 
anticipated except through state action or the pressure of trade 
unions. Waiting upon the action of individuals will not only 
delay progress in this field, but may further give rise to practices 
in the administration of unemployment insurance that are harm- 
ful and that should wherever possible be controlled by disinter- 
ested parties or by joint determination. At present, and probably 
for some considerable time in the future, the achievements in 
prevention are likely to be hopeful but slight. The operation of 
general systems of insurance, covering industries or states, may 
be expected to furnish the data on which further and more in- 
telligent preventive measures will be based. Although it is an 
accepted commonplace that the remedy for unemployment is 
employment; until work can be supplied to the idle, they should 
be protected from the consequences of intermittent employment 
as they already are from those of accidents, and as they should 
be from those of old age and sickness. For this reason the 
benefit features of proposed programs of unemployment insurance 
will probably continue for a long time to be the core of such 
programs. 

In this country legislative proposals have not yet passed beyond 
the stage of discussion. There is also no denying the fact that 
whatever we do will be of a highly experimental nature. This is 
generally true of social legislation. If, however, we may trust the 
results of the English experience with unemployment insurance, 
and those in the analogous fields of workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation in this country, the first step in a constructive unemployment 
program will be the enactment of legislation based on the principles 
of the Huber bill in Wisconsin. This bill combines preventive and 
benefit features. It lays down reasonable standards of unemploy- 
ment compensation. It provides agencies of inquiry and investiga- 
tion. It gives the parties concerned with its terms a comfortable 
period in which to adjust themselves to its provisions. And, so far 
as can be gathered in advance, its financial burdens are not likely 
to be excessive, except perhaps during the kind of conflagration that 
consumed industry in 1920 and 1921. 


Unemployment Compensation Laws to 
Aid Employers in Prevention 


PEAKING at a hearing on the Huber unemployment com- 

pensation bill before the Wisconsin legislature, February 20, 
Henry S. Dennison, of the Dennison Mfg. Co., described the suc- 
cessful experience of his own company with unemployment insur- 
ance, and declared that he is ‘‘ looking to this bill primarily as a 
measure of prevention of unemployment.” 

Mr. Dennison said he is definitely convinced that unemployment 
compensation legislation will act as a constant spur upon manage- 
ment to make steady progress in correcting the conditions of irregular 
employment. 

‘“* Tt takes a reminder to drive humans to progress,” he asserted. 
‘“* The betterment of the situation is in the hands of management.” 

The unemployment compensation bill is like our accident com- 
pensation laws in that it provides a constant reminder, a constant 
incentive, to better conditions, Mr. Dennison testified. ‘* When we 
passed our compensation laws, the very concerns who had pioneered 
in accident prevention did almost unconsciously a better job of pre- 
vention with the constant reminder of prevention in the form of 
a workmen’s compensation law.” 

A study of applicants for work in his company showed Mr. Den- 
nison that ‘‘ easily 85 per cent of them will mention among the very 
first things that they desire in a job is steadiness.”” And he added: 
“From the point of view of the capitalist, as well as labor, irregu- 
larity of employment, the capricious throwing of a man out of a 
job, is one of the greatest evils of the industrial system to-day. 
Capitalists know the daily cost of shutting down factories.” 

Referring to the plans in operation in his own plant, Mr. Denni- 
son said that both employees and management are unanimously 
agreed that ‘‘ unemployment insurance is the most important in its 
effect toward the efficiency of employees.” 

““ We have gotten from unemployment insurance more 
value than we have from any other one kind of managerial 
device. * * * There is nothing that we would dislike 
to give up more than our unemployment insurance plan as 
long as there is no general unemployment insurance law in 
Massachusetts. 

“ Unemployment insurance is an investment for employers. It 
should bear dividends. I am certain that almost any relief from the 
dreaded burden of unemployment will pay great social dividends.” 


Progress in Old Age Pension 
Legislation 


By Joun B. ANDREWS 


Ae the adoption of old age pension legislation in two 
states—Montana and Nevada—thus far in 1923, and the 
introduction of a standard bill in twenty-one other state legisla- 
tures, added impetus has been given to the movement, long in 
preparation, to extend enlightened protection to the aged workers 
who have been worn, out in the service of industry. 

Three years ago an important forward step in social legislation 
against old age dependency was taken in America when Congress, 
after years of agitation, enacted the law of 1920 establishing com- 
pulsory, contributory old age and invalidity insurance for the federal 
government’s half million employees in the classified civil service. 
It was pointed out in the Review at the time that this advanced 
action would prove helpful in promoting “old age insurance legis- 
lation by the states for workers in both public and private em- 
ployments.” 1 

By 1920 official commissions had been appointed in a half dozen 
states to study the old age problem among wage-earners, with a view 
to legislation. An impressive array of facts was revealed—notably 
by the Pennsylvania and Ohio commissions—showing that condi- 
tions are serious; that private charity and public almshouses have 
proved unsatisfactory, and that constructive social measures are 
urgently needed. The Second Industrial Conference called by 
President Wilson in 1920 favored legislation to protect superan- 
nuated wage-earners. Several states in that year extended their 
legislative provisions for retirement payments to old employees in 
state, county and municipal service. 

Meanwhile public demand for old age pension laws covering 
industrial workers has been steadily increasing. Many social service 
organizations, fraternal societies, church bodies, international labor 
unions and state federations of labor have recently adopted favor- 
able resolutions and joined actively in the present legislative cam- 


*See article “Old Age Insurance Legislation Now Up to_the States,” by 
Frederick MacKenzie, in the American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. X, 
No. 4, December, 1920, pp. 254-256. 
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paign. The greatly accelerated public interest in old age pension 
legislation led to a number of conferences during the past year, © 
in which the American Association for Labor Legislation partici- 
pated, resulting in the drafting of a standard bill for the assistance — 
of the states. 

The standard bill for old age pensions, designed to keep families 
together where there are aged dependents, embodies the same prin- 
ciple as that underlying mothers’ pension laws, which in the eleven 
years 1911 to 1921, were enacted in forty American states and two 
territories. It calls for the straight old age pension which, because 
of its simplicity of administration, is more economical than any 
other plan. 

Prospects are that 1923 will mark great advances in American — 
social legislation. The need is urgent. One of the saddest chapters 
in our social history is the callous neglect in de-humanized poor- 
houses. Complex modern industry thrusts aside the aged or in- 
capacitated worker as a useless economic factor. Relatives or 
friends may not be able or willing to carry the burden. Existing 
private pension systems are an insignificant factor. Charity care is 
inefficient and unsatisfactory, although large sums are expended. 

The economical and humane method—by means of a well organ- 
ized statewide system of old age pensions—is now apparently 
on the way to general adoption. As a practical and permanent | 
solution it is believed this will be most satisfactory to the aged 
dependents; more economical for our industries, and best for the 
community. 
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aD HE standard old age pension bill for state legisla- 

tion makes available a maximum income from all sources 
of $1.00 a day, including the pension, for persons who have 
attained the age of 70 years or upwards and have qualified 
by their record of good citizenship and residence within the 
state for not less than fifteen years. Economical administration 
is provided for, through a salaried state superintendent work- 
ing through local boards. The state furnishes the pension, and 
bears the expense of statewide administration, but county or 
local boards meet the expense of local administration. 
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1873 - Charles McCarthy — 1921 


As a tribute to the pioneer service of the late Charles 
McCarthy, inventor of the legislative reference bureau, the 
Wisconsin legislature has placed a large medallion on the wall 
of the assembly chamber. This recognition of distinguished 
service is indicative of growing public appreciation of 
scientific work in social legislation. Mr. McCarthy, long 
an officer of the Association for Labor Legislation, served 


for fifteen years as chief of the pioneer legislative reference 
library in Wisconsin. 


“Without Foundation and Absolutely 
False” 


QO* February 15, 1923, following the introduction of old age 
pension bills in twenty-three state legislatures, a Washington 
despatch appeared conspicuously in the news columns of many 
newspapers throughout the country reading in part as follows: 

The American Federation of Labor is quietly organizing opposition to old 
age pension legislation proposed in Illinois, Pennsylvania, Texas, Colorado, 
Wisconsin, and other states. © 

This statement was signed by James T. Kolbert, a United Press 
staff correspondent. 

Despite the auspices under which the story appeared, however, 
those familiar with developments in protective labor legislation 
looked upon it with suspicion. The American Federation of Labor 
has never had the reputation of taking a stand “ quietly.” What 


is more, organized labor throughout the country is strongly in 


? 


favor of state legislation for old age pensions. A number of state 
federations are actively campaigning for the passage of pending 


bills. A special committee of the largest trade union in America— 


the United Mine Workers—has long been at work to promote the 
enactment of old age assistance laws by the states. And the 
American Federation of Labor itself, at its most recent convention, 
went on record for this legislation. The press story giving what 
purported to be the “news” that it was now “ quietly organizing 
opposition,” called loudly for verification. 

Frank E. Hering, chairman of the old age pension commission 
of the Fraternal Order of Eagles which is active in the state cam- 
paigns for this legislation inquired directly of President Gompers. 
Here is Mr. Gompers’ authoritative reply: 

There is absolutely no foundation for this statement. The American 
Federation of Labor is not quietly organizing opposition to old age 
pension legislation anywhere. 

And in a subsequent letter to Mr. Hering calling attention to the 
action of two conventions of the American Federation of Labor in 
favor of old age pension legislation, President Gompers added: 

Reports that I am organizing opposition to old age pension bills intro- 
duced in various state legislatures are without foundation and are abso- 
lutely false. 


Under-employment a Basic Evil Reports 
Federal Coal Commission 


HE trouble with the bituminous coal industry, according 

to the preliminary first report of the United States Coal 
Commission recently submitted to the President and to Congress, 
may be summed up in the one word “instability.” And a basic 
cause of instability, the commission finds, is over-development 
and chronic under-employment. 

“There can be no permanent peace in the industry,” it says, 
“until this underlying cause of instability is removed.” 

Controversies between management and employees and trans- 
portation deficiency are named as immediate causes of scarcity and 
high prices of coal. But there are causes that go deeper. 


“We find,” says the report, “ that in the bituminous industry 
since 1890 the mines have averaged over the country as a whole, 
only 213 days out of a possible working year of 308 days. * * * 
In 1920, a year of active demand, the average time worked was 
only 220 days, and in 1921, the year of depression, it dropped 
to 149 days, with many districts showing a figure much below 
this average. * * * In the twenty-three years over which the 
statistical record of strikes extends, the time lost because of 
strikes has averaged nine days a year, or less than ten per cent 
of the time lost for all causes combined. 

“The other attributed cause, lack of transportation facilities 
during the annual peak of railroad business, commonly known 
as ‘car shortage,’ enhances the cost to the consumer, but it does 
not explain the short working year for the miners. When the 
needed coal is supplied the miner gets it out at one time or another 
and his work takes so much time and no more. Short working 
time is the result of over-development in the industry. There are 
more mines and more miners than the needs of the country require.” 


A cause of part-time operations is found to be variation in 
demand, partly annual and partly seasonal. But, says the com- 
mission, “our preliminary studies show that even in times of 
maximum demands the mines as a whole do not work full time.” 
The present capacity of the bituminous mines is well above 800,000,- 
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000 tons a year yet the country has never been able to absorb more 
than 579,000,000 tons. The report says further: 

“The steady increase in the army of bituminous coal miners 
during the last four years, notwithstanding a lessened demand for 
their product is also a fact that stands out in the statistical records 
furnished the Commission by the United States Geological Survey. 
In 1918, the year of maximum coal output, when 579,000,000 tons 
were mined, 615,000 men were employed in the bituminous coal . 
mines, nearly 622,000 the next year, over 639,000 in 1920, and in 
1921, 663,000 mine workers were employed in producing about 
416,000,000 tons. To get a year comparable in soft coal output with 
1921 we have to go back to 1910, when 417,000,000 tons were mined, 
and it is significant that in that year less than 556,000 mine workers 
were employed—or about a million more tons of coal with 100,000 
fewer miners. * * * 

“This plainly is not progress, but the mistake must not be 
made of blaming the miner for a decreased output, for the 
average miner’s daily output in 1921 was 4 1/5 tons, taking the 
8,000 commercial mines, large and small, in the United States, 
and in 1910 his daily output was about 3% tons, although this 
difference is attributable in part to the increased use of machines. 
But in 1910 the average bituminous coal mine was operating 217 
days as against 149 days in 1921. 

“This condition of over-development in mines and of surplus 
number of miners is an underlying cause of the instability of 
the industry. It means unemployment and intermittent employ- 
ment to the coal miner and a direct loss to him of earning 
power. It explains his need and demand for a day wage rate 
higher than the average for most other industries.” 

“As for the public, the cost of maintaining an over-developed 
industry is reflected in the high price of coal. We do not know 
accurately the extent of the burden, but it may well be measured 
by the cost of keeping in the industry an excess of perhaps 
200,000 miners and their families and the excess investment in 
mines. 

“There can be no satisfactory agreement as to wage rates 
and no lasting peace between operators and men unless steadier 
employment can be provided.” 

The present report is signed by all of the members: John 
Hays Hammond, Thomas R. Marshall, Clark Howell, George Otis 
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Smith, Edward T. Devine, Charles P. Neill and Samuel Alschuler. 
It, however, is limited to bituminous coal since the law requires a 
separate report on the anthracite industry by July 1, 1923. 

Moreover, it is little more than a report of progress—a recon- 
aissance. ‘The investigation has been extended, with a total appro- 
priation of $400,000 by Congress, and the complete findings of fact 
as well as the commission’s conclusions will not appear until later. 

It is significant that the experience of this official commission, 
at the very outset of its study, indicates the need of a permanent 
fact-finding commission as set forth in an earlier number of this 
Review by Alexander M. Bing.t “ First among the constructive 
measures to bring about better industrial relations,’ Mr. Bing wrote, 
“is that the public must know the facts which underlie our indus- 
trial processes.” To be of real service this work must be continuous. 
The appalling nature of the task confronting a special, temporary 
commission, like the present one, is indicated in the report, which 
says: 

“There are 6,000 commercial producers of soft coal, to say 
nothing of thousands of wagon mines and country coal banks. 
These producers operate 9,000 commercial mines. * * * The 
coal mining industry, in point of numbers employed, outranks any 
single manufacturing industry and stands next to transportation 
and agriculture. Approximately three-quarters of a million men 
are employed in this industry, of whom 90 per cent work under- 
ground.” 


* American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. XII, No. 3, September, 1922, 
pp. 150-155. 
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Baker and Bread Line 


By EDMUND VANCE COOKE 


E was a baker's apprentice 
And bent his 

Back to the mixing and kneading. 
Night after night he spent his 
Youth for the oven’s feeding 
Night after night, night after night, 
He sweated his soul and seared his sight, 
Sweltering, but succeeding. 


And faster 
He served the Molochian altar. 
Acolyte, exorcist, pastor, 
Telling the loaves of his psalter. 
Pan-load and man-load and tray-load, 
Oven-load, counter-load, dray-load, 


Never a day did he falter. 


Then when the long years had tired him, 
They fired him. 

Every job has its dead line; 

Past it, nobody desired him. 

So, in the charity-fed line, 

He of the mixing and making, 

He of the infinite baking, 

Stands in the bread line! 


, 
ourneyman then, then master; 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
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The Functions of Public Employment 
Services and Public Works 


By Bryce M. STEWART 
Former Director, Employment Service of Canada 


BOUT a decade ago a little group of employment officials and 
A other interested persons began to advocate a national employ- 
ment service. Then came the war. The stream of immigration 
dried up. It was necessary to curtail the wastage of labor in in- 
dustrial establishments and Employment Management took its rise. 
The United States employment service, inaugurated in 1918, proved 
a war-time organization, and about the only permanent result of 
the movement is the employment service of Canada. As far as the 
United States is concerned, Employment Management, with its 
ranks somewhat depleted by the depression, holds the field. Since 
its emphasis is on regularization of employment within the plant it 
may afford a change of view to glance for a moment at that field of 
employment work which lies outside the walls of the factory. 

In a paper read before the American Association of Public Em- 
ployment Offices in 1916, W. M. Leiserson recommended the estab- 
lishment of a federal labor reserve board, charged with the duty of 
constructing a labor exchange system out of the existing state and 
municipal employment offices, just as the federal reserve board has 
welded the existing banks into one national organization. D. D. 
Lescohier in “ The Labor Market,” published in 1919, and in other 
writings, sets forth with a wealth of concrete detail the same general 
point of view. He favors the consolidation of the existing employ- 
ment offices and the establishment of a national employment service 
council with real participation in the management of the system. 
The general contention of both writers is that such an employment 
service would reduce the labor reserve just as the federal reserve 
board has reduced the cash reserve of the banks. 

The functions of a national employment service, as set forth by 
these and other students, may be summarized as follows: 


1. To organize the labor market on a national basis. 


2. To supervise or supplant private employment agencies. 
Leiserson charges the public employment service with the duty of 


supervising private agencies and driving out the dishonest agents . 
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Public Employment Services So 


while Lescohier would abolish private agencies by legislation and 
give the public service a monopoly. 

3. To cooperate with the schools and colleges in vocational 
guidance. 

4. To be a permanent laboratory for the study of fluctuations 
in the labor market and to collect and publish statistical and other 
information, designed to assist in the prevention of unemployment. 

5. To assist in the control of immigration. Leiserson would 
have the public employment service assist the immigration service 
to direct immigrants into fields in which their labor is required and 
to prevent them from lowering standards by overcrowding other 
trades. In 1920 he advocated a permanent commission with powers 
similar to those of the interstate commerce commission, which 
should have authority to suspend immigration for a period or to 
permit entry of persons who agree to work in certain industries or 
sections of the country. 

6. To reserve public works for periods of unemployment. 
Leiserson gives the federal labor reserve board the function of 
_ mobilizing national, state and local government work to withhold 
or release as the employment situation may determine. 

7. To administer unemployment insurance. Lescohier does not 
deal with the relation of the employment exchange to unemploy- 
ment insurance but Leiserson definitely gives the exchange the duty 
of assisting in its administration. 


“ Organizing Hoboing” 


Little, if anything, can be added to the functions already enum- 
erated but perhaps some comment may be made in view of subse- 
quent experience. The first function—the organization of the labor 
market on a national basis—demands placement work of the highest 
order. Every year whole armies of men migrate, as the seasons 
dictate, between lumbering, farming, railway maintenance, construc- 
tion and longshore work. This movement is entirely unorganized. 
The workers follow the will-o’-the-wisp of rumor or the advice of a 
private employment agent. They wait weeks in western cities for 
the harvest to ripen or the lumber camps to open. Apparently, it 
has not occurred to us that they might be spared much of this loss 
of time or that the unskilled labor shortage, which is so widely dis- 
cussed whenever rough labor wages pass the forty-cents-per-hour 
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mark, is in part due to this wastage. A public employment service 
could educate the workers not to migrate on hearsay but to make 
their employment contracts under its auspices. No doubt many ~ 
transactions would be completed outside the service—“ on the curb ” 
—but the competition of the official service would force the outside 
operators to discontinue some, at least, of their malpractices. To or- 
ganize in this field, to establish a public employment service charged 
with the duty of dovetailing employments in these occupations and 
of enlisting the cooperation of the great employing interests to that 
end would mean effort. It is so much easier to demand another 
hundred boatloads of immigrants. In America, with our highly 
seasonalized industries, there must be some “ hoboing.” A national 
employment service would make it “‘ organized hoboing.” 

The migratory worker has not profitted by Employment Man- 
agement. It has yet to secure a place in his repertoire of occupa- 
tions. Year-round employment in most of his employments is 
impracticable and for some time at least employment insurance prom- 
ises little, if any, relief. To be entitled to benefit under the laws 
proposed in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin the worker 
must have been in service twenty-six weeks. His chances, therefore, 
if employed in these seasonal employments, would seem relatively 
small, especially while the employer retains the right of dismissal. 
Indeed, some of these occupations are excluded from the scope of 
the legislation. Almost continuous employment could be provided 
in some cases by dovetailing employments in two or more of these 
pursuits but for this tying together of loose ends a national employ-. 
ment service would be required. As a matter of fact, whatever 
little has been done to secure continuous employment for migra- 
tory workers and to train them to sustained effort has been the 
work of the public employment offices. 


Eliminating Private Agencies 


On the question of supervising or supplanting commercial em- 
ployment agencies the Canadian experience may be suggestive. 
Within the last few years the governments of the four western 
provinces have passed laws which forbid the charging of fees for 
placing persons in employment. The older and more highly 
industrialized provinces of Ontario and Quebec adopted the 
policy of gradual elimination of commercial agencies by refusing 
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to grant additional licenses, by cancelling the licenses of agencies 
that ceased to do business and those found guilty of illegal prac- 
tices and by the active competition of the public service, in 
which the reduced transportation rate granted by the railways 
has been an important factor. In the three maritime provinces in 
the extreme east there are probably not more than eight or ten 
small commercial agencies in operation and the problem is of 
no practical importance. However, Nova Scotia, the most popu- 
lous of the three, has made it illegal to operate a commercial 
agency. In short, in the older provinces, where the vested inter- 
est of the private agent was an important consideration, the 
Leisersonian plan of gradual elimination under the supervision 
of the public service has been adopted. Elsewhere the general 
policy has been Lescohierian—the abolition of the commercial 
agency by law. 


Guiding the Man to the Right Job 


As to the educational function, the national employment service 
should have available complete information on any field of work in 
which applicants may be interested. It should be able to advise on 
training, promotion, remuneration and whether the demand in a 
particular occupational field is developing or declining. The em- 
ployment service will have to deal daily with the labor requirements 
of industry and the schools and colleges must look to it for this 
information and for the performance of the placement function. 
The school will have a sufficient task in discovering and developing 
the vocational aptitudes of the prospective workers. The bureaus 
of occupations for trained women have set a notable example and 
their work should furnish a sound basis for further development by 
the employment service, which should undertake to incorporate them 
into the national system. One of the greatest tasks of the na- 
tional council of the service would be to develop a satisfactory: 
relationship between the schools and colleges and the employ- 
ment service in the field of vocational information and guidance. 
The waste of good humanity in modern industry because of the 
lack of such a relationship is appalling. 

Speaking of the colleges one is tempted to digress for a moment. 
It is sometimes overlooked that the labor output of the colleges 
stands in need of better placement machinery. Indeed from some 
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standpoints a national employment service could offer more benefit 
to professional workers than to any others. In certain of the pro- 
fessions, especially, the workers are equally casual with those at the 
other end of the scale. Between jobs they spend their time writing 
numerous letters of application, in sending calls for help to friends 
and in registering in private employment agencies. They answer 
advertisements and spend much time in outer offices and in hurried 
trips in search of opportunities. In view of the community invest- 
ment in their training the loss is very great. Meanwhile the experi- 
ence of the most despairing unemployed professional worker is 
probably being sought by, say, a mining company or a power develop- 
ment project, distant from him by several days’ journey. As yet 
organized contact-making between the two has not been well de- 
veloped. The college appointment bureaus and some of the pro- 
fessional societies have made a good beginning but for the most 
part each is a law unto itself, interested in placing its own graduates 
or members in competition with other such offices. There is no 
exchange of information as to applicants unplaced or opportunities 
unfilled when surely the larger field of selection of personnel and 
positions to be derived from such an exchange would be to the ad- 
vantage of all. An efficient public employment service would afford 
means of interlocking the various agencies in the field. It should 
not establish offices to compete with the appointment bureaus but 
should match a shortage here with an overage there. In brief, it 
should act as a federal reserve labor bank, levelling the demand 
and supply of labor in the higher denominations. 


A Finger Always on the Pulse of Industry 


As to statistics and research, each employment office must be 
staffed to keep in touch with the industries of the locality for the 
purposes of its everyday work. The workers the office may need to 
fill a particular requisition may be available for those employed on 
short time in a local factory. Without a knowledge of the over- 
manning or undermanning of industries the employment office can- 
not state the available supply of local labor or the need of importa- 
tion from other communities or countries. The service must be 
aware of all the conditions pertinent to the employment contract— 
housing, rent, factory conditions, cost of living and probable dura- 
tion of employment. 
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The employment service must have facilities for compilation and 
analysis of the statistics of labor demand and supply, derived from 
its local offices, and for their presentation in occupational and in- 
dustrial groupings. Only in this way can it learn the seasonal char- 
acter of employment in the various occupations, to anticipate the 
periods when the local employers will be “bulls” or “bears” in 
the labor market, or understand the influence of factors such as 
the grain harvest. Such statistical analysis over a period of years 
alone will enable the employment service to discover the occupations 
declining in demand and those showing expansion. 

In addition, the employment service should receive regularly 
information concerning the numbers employed in representative 
industrial establishments. This will be of value not only in determin- 
ing the policy of the service but also in assisting business to adjust 
production to the probable demands of the market. It would seem 
‘that this information should be collected by the employment service, 
not by a separate statistical bureau. These data are of primary in- 
terest to the employment service. If a plant is releasing workers in 
large numbers and creating a surplus of labor in the locality the 
employment service has a much more immediate and practical in- 
terest in the matter than any purely statistical office. 

There is one function on the statistical side which has re- 
ceived little, if any, attention. A national employment service 
could render an important service by securing from its local 
offices and publishing in its labor market bulletin the wage rates 
accepted in each engagement by the workers placed through the 
exchange. Such a statement would show for every employment 
office in the country the volume of transactions and the “ high” and 
the “low” for every occupation in which there was any dealing. 
The experience of the employment service of Canada has shown that 
these wage rates for all parts of the country could be given to the 
public within two or three weeks and it is submitted that the publi- 
cation of this information would tend to standardize wages and 
thereby to stabilize the labor market. The performance of the sta- 
tistical function demands uniform statistical methods and standard 
procedure throughout the offices of the employment service. In the 
employment service of Canada this task is a fait accompli. 

It is fundamental to the success of a federal employment 
service that it shall be well equipped to carry on research. The 
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national employment service council cannot determine the policy 
of the organization without constant study and stocktaking. Even 
placement work to be sound must be based on scientific investiga- 
tion. It seems the merest platitude to say there should be light on 
the road ahead but unfortunately one finds that government depart- 
ments are among the chief offenders against the traffic regulations 
in this regard. 


Combatting International “ Labor Stealing ” 


We may now be able to sketch in a little more boldly the rela- 
tion of a federal employment exchange to immigration. We are 
finding that immigration is not merely a question of importing new 
citizens and deporting those who prove unsatisfactory and that it 


involves considerations other than additional national quotas. It is . 


a question of supply and demand and distribution. The Interna- 
tional Labor Conference at Washington proposed that international 
migration of workers should be permitted on approval of the em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations in the countries affected. This 
recognizes that immigration is a question of employment. The 
employers in the labor-exporting country may be as loath to see the 
workers go as labor in America to grant them admission. We have 
heard a good deal about “labor stealing” but for the most part it 
is the merest pilfering in comparison with the international “ labor 
stealing ” committed in the name of immigration. 

It seems likely that a day is coming when international migration 
of labor will be largely a matter for arrangement between the em- 
ployment services of the countries concerned. No government will 
broadcast a call for immigrants. Employers seeking to secure 
workers from abroad will be requested to notify their requirements 
to the nearest employment bureau, which will endeavor to secure 
the labor locally. If unsuccessful, the bureau will resort to the 
clearance system of the service in an effort to locate the workers 
on the registers of some other office and to arrange for their transfer 
to the point of demand. If the required labor is not secured in this 
way the requisition will be forwarded by the national headquarters 
to the employment service of a labor-supplying country, where the 
record of those registered at the local offices for employment abroad 
will be consulted. A number of applicants will be interviewed, selec- 
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tion will be made in the presence of a representative of the import- 
ing country, and the workers referred to him for direction to the 
employer. A beginning of this effort to control the international 
migration of labor by means of employment exchanges is already 
in evidence within the British community’ of nations. 


Mobilizing Public Works 


Little need be said on the question of reserving public works 
for slack seasons and periods of depression after the researches 
of Mr. Otto T. Mallery and the publications of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation on the subject. It seems now 
mainly a question of overcoming budgetary regulations and the 
inertia of legislatures. Most of us would probably favor the view 
that the mobilizing of federal, state and municipal works for release 
when industry throws its labor reserves upon the market should be 
vested in the federal employment service council. State and local 
councils should render valuable assistance in securing the coopera- 
tion of municipal and state governments. The employment service 
council of Canada has made recommendations on this subject and 
in the winter of 1921-1922 the Canadian government encouraged the 
absorption of unemployed workers in employment on public works, 
In an order-in-council it was announced that if a municipality 
should undertake any work during the winter months in order to 
provide employment and would bear the cost of carrying on the 
project in the usual working season the government would share 
the difference between the actual cost and the estimated normal 
cost equally with the municipality and the province. Continuing a 
policy of the previous winter the government also agreed to refund 
to the municipalities one-third of their disbursements on unemploy- 
ment relief. Both proposals were subject to the condition that the 
provinces should share in the expense equally with the Dominion. 
The MacKenzie King government, which took office at the first of 
the year, agreed to pay one-half instead of one-third of the excess 
cost of the works and also to bear one-half of the cost of relief 
extended to unemployed ex-service men. The number of those 
benefitted under the works plan was considerable, especially as rota- 
tion schemes were set up in cooperation with the employment serv- 
ice in several localities. 
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Unemployment Insurance Essential to An Effective Program 


Lescohier makes no mention of the function of sharing in the 
administration of a system of unemployment insurance. He merely ~ 
states that England alone has established unemployment insurance 
in connection with a national employment exchange system. Since 
“The Labor Market” was written, however, Italy, Austria, Switzer- 
land and Luxemburg have followed the English example and in 
England the scheme has been extended to practically the whole in- 
dustrial population. The movement for unemployment insurance 
in the United States has taken another direction and some gratitude 
has been expressed that in the matter of unemployment insurance 
we are not as these Englishmen. Whether we shall follow England 
or Wisconsin, or both, is not within the scope of this paper but one 
may express the view that a public employment service cannot 
function to the best advantage unless accompanied by a national 
scheme of unemployment insurance. Without it employment 
exchanges cannot get control of the labor supply. An employer 
enquires if the service could supply him with sufficient labor if 
he were to undertake another contract and the reply is a con- 
jecture, for all unemployed workers do not come to the office. 
Banks use interest to attract idle money and an employment 
service needs unemployment insurance to induce unemployed 
workers to register. The statistics of public employment offices 
show that the curves of applications for employment and posi- 
tions offered have the same downward trend in periods of slack- 
ness when, of course, vacancies should decline and applications 
should mount. In the distribution of unemployment relief 
in the recent depression the Canadian government required that 
unemployed persons seeking relief should be registered at the 
local offices of the employment service of Canada and imme- 
diately the curves took divergent trends, applications mounting 
rapidly. Without unemployment insurance, therefore, an em- 
ployment exchange cannot tell the numbers of unemployed, 
where they are located or their occupations; in short, it cannot 
give the information essential for any effective treatment of the 
situation. 

As to public works, without unemployment insurance it will be 
difficult to break governments of the habit of distributing postoffices 
and armories among the loyal constituencies when revenues are 
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good and of conducting economy campaigns when revenues fall. 
If a government had to bear part of the cost of unemployment 
insurance it would be impelled to reserve some public works 
for periods of depression. If the cost of unemployment insur- 
ance were borne by employers and workers, or by employers 
alone, they would see to it that the government should plan 
to diminish unemployment by the release of contracts in slack 
times. 

Unemployment insurance would prove a powerful auxiliary in 
the work of dovetailing employments. The railroads release tens 
of thousands of track laborers every autumn and the lumber camps 
recruit large numbers of men of this class at the same season. The 
officer in charge of a public employment service who in the present 
state of affairs has the job of persuading the two managements to 
organize a transfer of the workers will never be unemployed. If, 
however, unemployment insurance obtained, the employers would 
meet him more than half way. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the need for a com- 
prehensive program against unemployment. America has come 
to the fore in the last decade in the effort to regularize employ- 
ment within the plant and it was right that success should come 
first in that field. But surely we may now give more attention 
to extra-plant, inter-industrial employment work. There is need 
for a national employment service to render the various social 
services indicated but, as England foresaw, an employment 
exchange can only be partially effective unless accompanied by 
a national scheme of unemployment insurance. The various 
lines of effort against unemployment will fail in individual 
assaults; they will triumph as units in a coordinated attack. 


The Ethics of Unemployment 
Compensation 


By Rev. H. C. HENGELL 


Prestdent, Wisconsin Associatson for the Preventson of 
Unemployment 


EORGE BERNARD SHAW says that the trouble with the 

poor is their poverty. Analogously we may say that the 
trouble with the majority of workers is their wages. Generally 
speaking, the wages can scarcely support the family in frugal com- 
fort, from day to day. Much less do they remove from the mind 
of the worker the sense of insecurity as to the future. 

Mr. S. Seebohm Rowntree, a prominent English manufacturer, 
wrote well in the April, 1922, issue of the Atlantic Monthly: 

“Employers generally do not realize how heavily a sense of 
insecurity weighs on the worker’s mind. Of the three sources of 
insecurity, viz., unemployment, illness, and old age, unemployment 
is the one that causes the worker the greatest concern. It drives 
the iron deeper into his heart than any other economic evil that 
besets him. There is profound bitterness in the thought that his 
labor (and, therefore, himself, since he cannot be separated from 
his labor) is mere chattel, to be bought and kept while needed, and, 
when no longer needed, to be thrown away like an empty tomato tin. 
That thought makes the promises of the revolutionist orators sound 
inviting. It is the chief cause of industrial unrest. After we have 
done all we can to reduce the volume of unemployment, we must do 
all we can to reduce its menace and injustice by some scheme of 
unemployment insurance. Proper safeguards will remove from 
such insurance the danger of abuse on a serious scale. A scheme of 
unemployment benefits of 50 per cent of this average wage to single 
men and women and 75 per cent to married men with three children 
is proving satisfactory in my own works in England.” 

Apparently Mr. Rowntree bases his argument in favor of unem- 
ployment insurance chiefly upon philanthropy and urgent expedi- 
ency, but even as such it constitutes indirectly an ethical argument 
in favor of unemployment compensation. The natural moral law 
appeals to intelligent and fair minded men and is sanctioned by 
penalties consequent upon its violation. 
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A more potent argument in favor of unemployment compensa- 
tion from authority presents itself in the ethical teaching of Christi- 
anity. Probably the leading American spokesman of Christian 
thought on this subject is the Reverend Doctor John A. Ryan of 
the Catholic University. The administrative committee of the 
department of social action for the Catholic church in America 
fearlessly defended this and other moral rights of labor in its 
famous pamphlet on Social Reconstruction. Let us not say that 
these leaders of a united, consistent, and historic Christianity are 
dreamers who do not understand economics and the problems of 
industry. We are dealing here with a question of ethics or morality 
in which they are specialists. Rather say that some economists and 
most of the leaders of industry are ignorant of moral principles 
when they oppose the natural rights of the majority of workers in 
industry. Let us remember that nothing is settled until it is settled 
right; that is to say, in accord with justice and moral principles. 

The most famous and influential declaration made by a Christian 
leader concerning the worker’s moral rights was made by Pope Leo 
XIII in his Encyclical on The Condition of Labor published about 
thirty years ago. Volumes have been said and written about it. 
He declares that while free contract ought normally to establish 
the rights and duties of labor and capital, there is a limit to the 
moral lawfulness of a free contract in this matter; that when the 
contract is of such a nature as to deprive the worker of the means 
to satisfy his basic present and future needs, it is null and void, in 
that it makes him the victim of injustice by economic force. Might 
does not make right. 


Normal reasoning, which is the reasoning of mankind in general, 
accepts as self-evident the following principles: 

1. Every person has a natural right to subsist upon nature’s 
bounty. 

2. He has the right on reasonable terms to enough material 
goods of the earth to permit a reasonable development of his per- 
sonality. Man’s dignity and needs postulate that. By reasonable 
terms we mean a reasonable amount of exertion. Every man’s right 
to a decent living when he has spent a reasonable amount of exertion 
is valid in general against the society in which he lives and, in par- 
ticular, against the person or the industrial or social institution to 
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which society has transferred the function of collection (production) 
and distribution. 

3. The industry in which a man works is morally bound to 
provide in the salary or the wage paid him for all his reasonable 
needs. Among these needs is a reasonable provision for future 
unemployment. When the industry fails to pay the worker enough 
to cover these reasonable needs due to man as man, irrespective of 
alleged economic conditions, then it must meet these needs as they 
arise; for instance, pay the worker unemployment compensation 
when he is laid off through no fault of his own. 

4. Since it is the duty of society to protect and enforce the 
natural rights of men, the state is morally bound to provide and to 
enforce legislation which will make the reasonable claims of the 
worker a first legal as well as moral lien upon industry. At the 
present time when the majority of workers are receiving less than 
enough to satisfy their reasonable human needs, the most practical 
way to enforce justice to the worker is to force industry to provide 
unemployment compensation. Government intervention is justified 
by the fact that the basic rights of the majority of workers to every- 
thing necessary to satisfy their reasonable needs are not recognized | 
and provided for by voluntary means. Most workers who are laid 
off wish to work, but private employers will not permit them to do so. 
Let the state then force upon employers the legal obligation to pro- 
vide and support unemployment insurance, even as it has quite gen- 
erally forced them to provide accident insurance. 

The Huber Bill in Wisconsin affords a good illustration of the 
most practical way to approach the problem of involuntary unem- 
ployment. It places the responsibility squarely where it belongs; 
that is, upon industry itself. It is a powerful factor in arousing the 
conscience of the people of Wisconsin and of the nation to the 
ethics of unemployment compensation. 


Unemployment Compensation Bill 
Emphasizes Prevention 


N its stress upon Prevention, the unemployment compensa- 

tion bill pending in the Wisconsin legislature, prepared under 
the leadership of Prof. John R. Commons, conforms fully to 
the principle of unemployment insurance set forth by the 
American Association for Labor Legislation in its Practical 
Program. for the Prevention of Unemployment. 

Senator Henry Huber, in introducing the bill in January, 
declared : 

“As the workmen’s compensation act furnished a monetary 
incentive to the employer to protect his workers against accidents, 
so now we propose to give the same necessary incentive to owners 
of industry so that they will do everything possible to prevent 
unemployment. If owners are compelled to pay one dollar a day 
to the worker laid off they will hesitate before reducing their forces. 
They will be forced to plan work ahead. 

“The state, labor or the community cannot prevent unemploy- 
ment,” Mr. Huber continued. “That is why we do not want 
them to bear its cost. Not one dollar of tax burden will be 
added. Management, industry and credit can prevent the periodic 
unemployment if they set themselves to the task. Once the incen- 
tive is created by law, the road is clear. 

“ Since unemployment is a problem of industry, the employ- 
ers will be!given a free hand to solve the problem of organizing 
the mutual insurance company.” 

This legislation, it was explained, is based on the theory that 
the way to prevent “bad times ” is to prevent unhealthy expansion 
of industry during the “ boom periods.” 

The bill, which is a revision of the measure advanced in the 
1921 legislature, would require employers to form a statewide 
mutual insurance company and pay benefits to their workers when 
unemployed at the rate of $1.00 a day for adult men and women 
~ and 50 cents for boys and'girls between the ages of 16 and 18 years. 
The unemployed—provided they had worked six months for one 
or more employers—would be entitled to benefits for a maximum 
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period of six weeks, with the limit increased to 13 weeks after the 
third year. Workers idle as a result of a strike‘or lockout are not 
entitled to benefits, nor does this bill apply to employers who — 
hire less than six workmen or to farm laborers or employees of 
the state, cities, towns, villages or school districts. No new 
commissions or state machinery are called for in this bill, which 
provides for administration through the state industrial commis- 
sion, with the cooperation of an unpaid unemployment eb 
board of employers and employees. 

Secretary Allen B. Forsberg of the Wisconsin Unemployment 
Prevention Association, in a statement outlining the provisions of 
the bill, says with respect ‘to the compulsory employers’ mutual 
employment insurance fund which is “controlled solely by em- 
ployers themselves :” 

“Each employer will pay a small premium periodically 
into this fund. The amount of each employer’s quota will de- 
pend upon how regularly he keeps his labor working. The 
employer who hires and fires the most will pay higher rates. 
Employers who keep their men working steadily will pay less. 
Thus there will be a continuous incentive for employers to 
arrange their work so as to keep their men working steadily.” 


A Massachusetts’ Official Commission 
“Investigates” Unemployment 
Insurance 


AM) Ee Staagersersat once held an enviable position of leader- 
ship among the states in the adoption of legislative measures 
for the protection of labor. This prestige, however, has been con- 
siderably tarnished by the fate of constructive proposals during 
recent years. In its legislative consideration of important measures 
now needed for the health and safety of wage-earners, this cultured 
commonwealth appears to be content with standards no higher than 
those of industrial states long known as “backward.” Conspicu- 
ously undistinguished is the report recently submitted by the special 
legislative commission which was charged with the task of studying 
unemployment legislation and the desirability of making the mini- 
mum wage law mandatory. 


Unemployment Prevention Program of 
the Association for Labor Legislation 


A Look Forward Out of a Decade of Consistent Effort 


C ONCLUSIONS reached by the continuing committee on busi- 

ness cycles of the President’s Unemployment Conference, with 
respect to measures for mitigating the evils of unemployment, will 
be reviewed in these pages after the committee’s long-delayed report 
is issued. 

Many officers of the Association for Labor Legislation cooper- 
ated from the outset in the work of the conference. The Associa- 
tion’s stress upon industrial responsibility for unemployment was 
officially reaffirmed by the conference which utilized, in the formu- 
lation of its program, the expert knowledge and experience of more 
than a dozen of our Association officials, including the following, 
who were also members of the conference: Henry S. Dennison, 
Edwin F. Gay, Sam A. Lewisohn, Wesley Clair Mitchell, George 
E. Barnett, T. V. O’Connor, John B. Andrews, Charles P. Neill, 
Henry R. Seager, Otto T. Mallery, Samuel McCune Lindsay, Mary 
Van Kleeck, Leo Wolman and Ida M. Tarbell. The Association 
also cooperated in the scientific study of industrial cycles and unem- 
ployment, the Secretary having furnished a chapter on out of work 
benefits of American trade unions for the fact-finding report pre- 
pared for the conference committee under the direction of Wesley 
C. Mitchell, director of the National Bureau of Economic Research 
and a member of our general administrative council. 

It was hoped that at the beginning of this year’s legislative 
campaign, the Association could have at hand the conclusions of 
the conference committee, so that our full support might be prompt- 
ly given to official proposals of a constructive nature. We delayed 
publication of our September American Lazor LEGISLATION 
Review for ten days on the promise that the conference committee’s 
report might be available at any moment. We held back the Decem- 
ber Review to the same end. Meanwhile, with the final adoption 
of the report still pending, we included in the program of our six- 
teenth annual meeting in Chicago, December 27-29, a “ Report on 
the Report” by Mr. Mitchell (see p. 15). In addition, there were 
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valuable papers by leading authorities on labor exchanges and public 
works as well as on unemployment insurance. 
Our Practical Program for the Prevention of Unemployment, 
developed out of more than a decade of effort, includes— 
(1) an adequate permanent public employment service, 
(2) the more intelligent long-range planning of public 
works, 
(3) the regularization of private employment, and 


(4) unemployment compensation on the same principle 
as the successful accident compensation laws. 


At the Association’s recent annual meeting, a new committee was 
created—a committee on employment office laws. The members are 
Don D. Lescohier, Fred C. Croxton, Lewis T. Bryant, Bryce M. 
Stewart, and John B. Andrews. The committee is asked to draft 
a standard law and a model plan of organization for public employ- 
ment offices and assist in preparing budgets to assure appropriations 
sufficient to maintain employment services on an adequate permanent 
basis. 

For several years the Association has worked for legislation 
to bring about the official adoption of a definite program for long- 
range planning of public works. In promoting legislation for such 
advance planning, the Association has the active services of Otto T. 
Mallery, a public spirited citizen of Philadelphia and a member of 
our executive council, who, as a foremost authority, was some time 
ago assigned to this most important association activity. 

From time to time in recent months, the Association has brought 
into the public discussion of unemployment prevention leading 
American employers who have contributed the significant results 
of their own experience—through regularizing the work of their 
plants—in reducing involuntary idleness. 

Early in 1922 our executive council and social insurance com- 
mittee, in a joint meeting, adopted a resolution favoring legislation 
for unemployment compensation, preferably through compulsory 
mutual insurance. Special stress was laid on the stimulus of unem- 
ployment compensation legislation toward prevention, just as acci- 
dent compensation laws have resulted in the safety first movement. 
The measure considered most acceptable is the Wisconsin bill pre- 


pared under the leadership of one of our vice presidents, Prof. John 
R. Commons. 


Unemployment Prevention Program 7\ 


Since 1910, when this Association helped form the Inter- 
national Association on Unemployment in Paris (since serving 
as the American section), there have been marked advances, 
particularly in the development of a well informed, active public 
opinion, toward a constructive solution of this most complex 
problem of industry. This Association, in 1914, called the first 
national conference on unemployment, followed closely by the 
second national conference in 1915. Its comprehensive unem- 
ployment survey of 1914-15, in which 300 individuals and organ- 
izations in 115 communities participated, led to the formulation 
of the Standard Recommendations for Relief and Prevention. 
Its unemployment survey of 1920-21 showed progress in many 
cities in meeting the emergency along the lines of the well con- 
sidered Standards. In addition to conferences, surveys and the 
preparation and wide distribution of standards, the Association 
has issued many helpful and important publications on unem- 
ployment prevention. 

Throughout the past decade this Association has been active in 
legislative campaigns and in the work of public education which has 
brought about in America an informed demand for immediate and 
thorough-going legislative action. To illustrate: in connection with 
our recent annual meeting, newspapers of the United States and 
Canada, through the several press associations and through our own 
press service, brought before millions of readers the views presented 
in our public discussion. A new stage of progress has been reached 
with the recent introduction in state legislatures of bills for unem- 
ployment compensation—the keystone of the ‘arch of preventive 
measures. 

Continuous, consistent endeavor is the only certain way to pro- 
gress. Even when official commissions fail—through lack either of 
vision or of courage—to recommend the immediate adoption of con- 
structive measures, our Association must press forward with its 
legislative program against unemployment along with other measures 
necessary for the protection of the safety, health and efficiency of 
wage-earners. 


AINA 
“The Stabilization of Business” 


399-PAGE volume just issued by Macmillan is 

significant of the emphasis placed upon Pre- 
vention in well-developed American proposals for 
combatting unemployment. This most recent—and 
highly useful—contribution is “The Stabilization of 
Business,” by John R. Commons, Professor of Polit- 
ical Economy, University of Wisconsin; Henry S. 
Dennison, President of Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Frank Haigh Dixon, Professor of Economics, 
Princeton University; Lionel D. Edie, Department of 
Politics, Colgate University; Irving G. Fisher, Depart- 
ment of Economics, Yale University; Wesley C. 
Mitchell, New School for Social Research; E. R. A. 
Seligman, Professor of Political Economy, Columbia 
University; Walter Dill Scott, President of North- 
western University, and John B. Andrews, Secretary 
of the American Association for Labor Legislation. 
The book was edited by Professor Edie. Its scope is 
indicated in the publisher’s announcement thus: 

“The problem of business policies as they relate to 
business cycles is here analyzed by a group of special 
writers of established reputation. The dominating 
theme is the degree to which it is possible and desirable 
to control the business cycle, and the business policies 
which are sound and practical toward that end. 

“Separate chapters are devoted to basic causes of 
business cycles, to the steadying of price levels and of 
the purchasing power of money, to the international 
financial and commercial factors in business stability, 
to the railroad problem and the use of public works as 
an agency of control, to the coordination of production 
and marketing policies in a business organization, to 
the prevention and control of unemployment, to the 
psychological problem of human engineering in rela- 
tion to cycles, to the banking and credit system as in- 
fluences in stabilizing business. 

“A balance is maintained between the viewpoint 
of practical business policy and the viewpoint of sound 
economic principle. The book is deeply suggestive of 
the far-reaching advantages attainable by a constructive 
attitude toward many fundamental economic policies of 
the nation.” 
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Accident Compensation Administration 
in Pennsylvania 


Summary of a Survey Made By John B. Andrews and Miles 
M. Dawson for Governor Pinchot’s Citizens’ Committee 


By Frepertck W. MacKenzie 


ee responsibility for the protection of the safety and health 
of wage-earners does not end with the enactment of legislation. 
There remains the important matter of administration—a never- 
ending job calling for constant vigilance. 

What happened in Pennsylvania—one of our greatest industrial 
states—when weaknesses crept into the administration of the work- 
men’s compensation law has been disclosed in a report by John B. 
Andrews, secretary of the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion, and Miles M. Dawson, consulting actuary and member of the 
Association’s committee on social insurance, recently submitted to 
Governor Pinchot’s committee on the finances of Pennsylvania, of 
which Clyde L. King is chairman. 

In a foreword to the report the citizens’ committee says that Dr. 
Andrews and Mr. Dawson were chosen to make a survey of the 
accident compensation law and its administration, as foremost 
authorities in the country. 

“Mr. Andrews,” the committee states, “has given careful atten- 
tion to this subject ever since workmen’s compensation was brought 
forward in this country and is, perhaps, the best informed man in 
the country upon the provisions of the laws of the different states 
and their operation. Mr. Dawson is one of the leading authorities 
in this country and Europe on workmen’s compensation. He is no 
stranger in Pennsylvania, having been the advisor of the Pennsyl- 
vania Manufacturers’ Association in workmen’s compensation 
matters and also having made two examinations for the state 
authorities of the state fund.” 

' The report, in addition to findings of fact, contains a number of 
recommendations for legislative and executive action to remove 
defects found in many provisions of the law and to raise the 
standard of its administration—an administration which has de- 
prived many injured workers and their dependents of the full 
benefits of the act. 
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Among the findings in the report are the following: 

That upwards of 50,000 employers in Pennsylvania have 
failed to insure against industrial accidents as required by law; 

That the rate of compensation is too low and the waiting 
period before payment begins is too long; 

That the expense rate of the state fund for workmen’s insur- 
ance is increasing; 

That sinecure appointees are lowering the efficiency of 
administration ; 

That the well paid workmen’s compensation board holds 
infrequent meetings; 

That the office of the supervising referee is useless; 

That there have been “ serious abuses ” by the compensation 
board of its discretion in granting commutation of weekly pay- 
ments to injured workers for lump sum settlement; 

That attorneys occupying a suite of law offices with the chair- 
man of the workmen’s compensation board, practice before the 
board ; 

That there has been failure by the board to make effective 
efforts to check exorbitant attorneys’ fees even when they have 
become known. 

“Tt should be and will in our opinion be readily possible,” the 
report states, “for the governor and the legislature to give a 
courageous, resourceful and firm commissioner of labor and in- 
dustry such support and assistance as will largely extirpate these 
evil conditions.’’! 

Practically all Pennsylvania employers are subject to the work- 
men’s compensation law, since only 112 employers, nearly all with 
small enterprises, have formally refused to come under its provi- 
sions. But, the report declares, despite the danger of a heavy fine, 
“persons in the administration who are most familiar with the 
matter estimate that at least 50,000 employers have failed to insure, 
mostly small employers, many of them not financially responsible. 
It is little satisfaction to crippled workmen, or to widows of work- 
men killed in the course of employment, to see the employers 
punished while they are deprived of compensation due them under 
the law.” 

A much larger proportion of the workmen’s compensation in 
Pennsylvania is carried by self-insurers than in any other state, 


‘Governor Pinchot has since appointed Royal A. Meeker as commissioner 
of labor and industry. 
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the report finds, “due to the presence of very extensive manu- 
facturing industries, carried on by great and strong corporations.” 
If these employers were paying premiums instead of carrying their 
own risk, it is estimated that they would pay about two-thirds of 
all premiums paid. 

Dr. Andrews and Mr. Dawson point out in the report that by 
the terms of the law compensation is exempted “from all claims 
of creditors; and from levy, execution or attachment, which exemp- 
tion may not be waived.” The only exception to this, they assert, 
is claims for legal services which by Section 501 become a lien 
“or valid or binding in any respect” only when “approved by the 
board.” 

Notwithstanding the clear mandate of the law, the investigators 
report, there have been such laxness as commuting a widow’s 
compensation (including children’s) so as to pay funeral and last 
sickness expenses of the deceased employee, in excess of the 
amount ($100) provided by the law, and commuting the compensa- 
tion of an injured employee, a widow or a widow and children to 
pay lawyer’s fees. 

“There have been,” says the report, “such flagrant abuses 
as commutation to pay funeral bills for a deceased workman of 
virtually $500; to pay debts of injured employees or of widows 
in considerable amounts; to pay $1,000 down on a piece of real 
estate subject to ai mortgage of twice that amount; to pay 
lawyers who in fact took a half or more of the commuted sum 
(in one instance $955 out of $1,910) ; all to the destruction or the 
great diminution of the already scant provision for the support 
of an injured employee or a widow or widower and children or a 
wholly dependent father or mother.” 

“Not only was it the intent of the legislature that weekly pay- 
ments throughout long periods of disability be provided, but also 
that compensation could and would be paid without litigation or the 
intervention of attorneys,” says the report. “Among the cases of 
gross abuse in this regard that have been brought to our attention 
are the following: By the director of the bureau, that a Polish 
consul had called attention to the deduction of $955 from a $1,910 
award, by a Philadelphia attorney as his fee; by the chief adjuster, 
that a Harrisburg claimant had complained of the deduction by 
his lawyer of $125 out of $189 awarded.” 
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Many of these cases are lump sum settlements of which 
3,624 to the aggregate amount of more than $3,000,000 had 
been granted to October 1, 1922, according to the report, 
which adds: “ We recommend that the law provides that com- 
mutations in all cases be denied if any person appears for pay. 
Claimants are very easily preyed upon in this matter as they 
have little notion of the comparative value of weekly payments 
and of a lump sum and the latter, if thousands or even hundreds 
of dollars, seems comparatively so big as to dazzle them and 
confound their judgment.” 

To remedy this, the report declares that in all cases the board 
or the referee before whom the hearing is held, should have the 
power and the duty to require the lawyer to disclose what his 
agreement with the client is and to submit his fee to the board 
for its determination; and that “this duty should be performed 
and this power be exercised upon all occasions, without fear or 
favor.” 


Infrequent meetings of the workmen’s compensation board, it 
was found, necessarily involve delay in paying compensation to the 
disabled and the dependents. “In 1921 the board held but 30 meet- 
ings, sitting only 40 days in all,” says the report, “the number of 
cases heard was 1,299, an average of more than 32 cases a day. 
It is unnecessary to say that this means perfunctory work by the 
board. The pay of members of the board (the chairman $9,000 
and the others $8,500 per annum) is sufficient to secure good men 
for their full time and the board should be in daily session ready 
to dispatch the matters before it.” 


With regard to “appointments and continuance in office, for 
political reasons, of employees who have little or nothing to do, 
or who are incompetent,” the report declares that “estimates of 
degree of competency in some important departments run as low 
as 60 per cent, owing to these conditions over which the heads 
of bureaus and even the commissioner himself profess to have 
little control.” 


Recommendations submitted in the report for administrative 
reform include the abolition of the office of supervising referee; 
the holding of more frequent meetings by the compensation 
board; legislation to provide for denial of commutation if any 
hired person seeks payment for another purpose out of the 
award, and increased appropriation for the rehabilitation bureau. 
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In addition the report suggests that “greater economy and 
efficiency” in the state accident insurance fund might be secured by 
providing for its supervision by a board consisting of seven repre- 
sentative employers who are policyholders of the state fund pre- 
sided over by the commissioner of labor and industry. At present 
the supervisory board consists of the state treasurer, the insurance 
commissioner and the commissioner of labor and industry. 

Effective measures are needed, in the opinion of the investi- 
gators, to compel all employers to carry insurance. Referring 
to the greater economy of the state fund and of insurance com- 
panies on the participating plan, they ask: “ Why collect from 
employers millions of dollars for the remuneration of field men 
who solicit employers to insure that are already compelled by 
law to insure, to build up the surpluses belonging to stockholders 
of such companies, instead of paying it to insured employees and 
dependents?” 

In order to liberalize the law and bring it abreast of the best 
standards in other states, the report recommends the following 
amendments : 

“ Compensation should be 66 2/3 per cent of wages instead of 
60 per cent; eleven American laws provide this rate and five 
others have established a scale of 65 per cent or practically the 
same. The present limit of the weekly compensation, $12, is 
much too low. The waiting period should be reduced from ten 
days to one week; this is now in force in about thirty states.” 

This most recent inquiry into labor law administration made 
by disinterested authorities who are in no way concerned with 
local politics, is judicial in tone. It refrains from personalities, 
neither praising nor condemning individuals. Nevertheless it does 
not mince words in disclosing defects in the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law as well as questionable practices in administration that tend 
to defeat the purpose of the law. 

Governor Pinchot has made clear his intention to check a num- 
ber of dangerous tendencies disclosed by the survey. Significant 
of a new and better era of administration in Pennsylvania is the 
recent appointment as commissioner of labor and industry of Royal 
A. Meeker, formerly United States commissioner of labor statistics 
and since 1920 chief of the scientific division of the International 
Labor Office at Geneva. Further action may confidently be ex- 
pected to the end that the principle of accident compensation is 
carried out in letter and in spirit. 


New York State Insurance Fund 
Sound and Economical 


ips DUSTRIAL Commissioner Shientag’s recent announcement of 
a dividend of 15 per cent to policy holders in the New York 
state fund for workmen’s compensation insurance in addition to a 
lower premium rate of 15 per cent, again emphasizes the sound 
financial condition of the fund and its economical service to industry. 

The surplus on December 31, 1922, was $346,000 more than that 
at the close of the preceding year. An increase is reported in the 
number of policies, showing a wider participation in the fund on 
the part of the employers.” 

How the advantages of the state fund have enabled it to make 
a strong showing despite official indifference in the past and unfair 
competition on the part of commercial insurance companies, was 
brought out during the consideration of legislation to make the New 
York state fund the exclusive carrier of industrial accident insur- 
ance—which, however, failed of passage in the senate, March 13, by 
the close vote of 23 to 27. 

An advisory committee of policy holders in the state fund was 
created under an amendment to the workmen’s compensation act in 
1922 to aid in administration of the fund. This committee of em- 
ployers includes J. Charles Andrews of the Turner Construction 
Company, New York; Edmund N. Huyck of Albany; F. L. Morse, 
president, Morse Chain Company of Ithaca; Henry J. Wright, edi- 
tor of the Globe, New York City; Thomas W. Larkin, Le Roy Plow 
Company, Le Roy; John F. Weis of Rochester, and Saul Singer of 
Singer Brothers, Inc., New York City. On February 17, in a public 
statement, these advisers said: 

“This committee has familiarized itself with the workings 
of the fund and its management. 

“It finds that the financial condition of the fund is sound, 
insures being protected by ample reserves properly invested. 

“There is no evidence before the committee that the admin- 
istration of the fund has been attended by any fraud or mal- 
practice by any of its agents. 
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“The most striking fact is the relatively small amount of 
business written, scarcely three millions of premiums in a total 
of nearly forty-three millions. This is due to lack of informa- 
tion regarding the superior attractions of the fund as a carrier 
and to the unaggressive policy pursued through successive ad- 
ministrations, 


“The committee is of opinion that this disparity would not 
long continue if employers generally knew that insurance in the 
state fund is much cheaper than insurance in private carriers 
and that under new conditions settlements with injured work- 
men will be unvaryingly prompt and satisfactory under the terms 
of the law. Any material increase of state insurance would of 
course cut the net premiums by spreading the overhead costs.” 


-- Commissioner Shientag has been closely identified in an offi- 
cial capacity with the development of industrial laws and work- 
men’s compensation in New York state. Out of his abundant 
experience and his thorough understanding of the principle of 
the law—which is to protect wage-earners and their dependents 
from the worst results of industrial accidents—he has reached 
the conclusion that “casualty companies should be eliminated 
from the field of workmen’s compensation insurance.” In a 
statement to the legislature, he pointed out that in this compensa- 
‘tion service, which aims to avoid litigation, the state fund never 
appealed to the courts while hundreds of appeals are taken every 
year from decisions of the compensation bureau by insurance com- 
panies in an effort to cut down the injured workers’ just compensa- 
tion. 

“Despite every handicap that it has had to overcome,” Mr. 
Shientag declared, “the state insurance fund to-day offers the 
cheapest insurance to employers. It charges 271% per cent less 
to employers in its general groups than the casualty companies 
charge. 

“ There are undoubtedly many things that can be done to improve 
the state fund. Whatever faults there may be in the present 
organization will be corrected. The fund will at all times be man- 
aged so as to function efficiently, to treat claimants liberally, to pay 
‘claims promptly and without litigation in the courts and to render 
the maximum amount of useful service to employers in bringing 
about the prevention of accidents. 
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“Whether there shall be an exclusive state fund or not, I shall 
insist that it be allowed to compete fairly and on the merits for 
workmen’s compensation insurance business in this state. Its 
competitors will have reason to regret any attempt to misrepre- 
sent the condition or affairs of the fund.” 

While Mr. Shientag was pointing out the great economy of state 
fund insurance to employers, opponents of the exclusive state fund 
bill were circulating among employers and legislators the assertion 
that the cost of compensation insurance would be greatly increased 
if the bill were passed. The Rochester Chamber of Commerce 
issued a warning in which it coupled the state fund bill with the 
bill to reduce the “ waiting period” from fourteen to seven days 
and “ estimated ” that this legislation would increase the employers’ 
cost from 15 to 25 per cent! There appear to be some inspired 
employers who object to a more adequate coverage of injured wage- 
earners by the compensation law at a slightly increased cost (less 
than 5 per cent) and at the same time oppose a reduction, through 
an exclusive state fund, in the cost of their compensation insurance 
of some 30 per cent, when the latter involves cutting profits to 
insurance corporation stockholders instead of granting adequate 
accident compensation to their own injured workers and their 
dependents. 

In its final report to the New York legislature, the official Lock- 
wood Investigating Committee, recommending that all accident 
compensation insurance be handled in an exclusive state fund, said: 

“It is estimated that upward of $40,000,000 was paid for work- 
men’s compensation insurance in the State of New York in the 
year 1920, of which about $30,000,000 went to the stock com- 
panies. The total losses paid by reason of industrial accidents 
were millions less. Were the premiums adjusted to the actual 
loss there would be a saving of upward of $10,000,000.” 

The report states that when the legislature made compulsory the 
compensatory insurance of workmen it should have provided the 
means of insurance on the lowest possible terms consistent with the 
welfare of the workmen so as to make the burden upon industry 
as light as justice would permit. It was pointed out that the private — 
companies fought the state fund so that the former were permitted — 
to continue in the field in competition with the state fund. 

“There is no mystery about methods that have been employed 
against the state fund and the mutual companies,” the committee 
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declares. “The facts thus established are taken from the records 
of the companies themselves; the letters they have written, the 
propaganda that is being openly distributed by their vast pub- 
licity bureaus. 

“When at the time of the organization of the state fund the 
private companies were allowed to remain in the field, it surely was 
not contemplated that they would be permitted to combine to destroy 
the state fund.” 


The report brings out that where all the employers are required 
to insure their risk in an exclusive or state fund, the administrative 
cost is less than 3 per cent of the premiurns, whereas in New York 
the cost in private companies ranges from 35 per cent to 40 per cent. 


The official commission concludes that the exclusive plan of 
compensation insurance will afford the following advantages: 
It would promote more prompt payment of losses. It would 
obviate expenditures of great sums of money for commissions 
now paid by the private companies. It would promote co-opera- 
tion between employers and employees to reduce accidents and 
to better conditions in industry. Under an exclusive state fund 
litigation would almost disappear from the courts in connection 
with industrial accidents and claims for compensation. Under 
an exclusive public system the law could more easily be liberal- 
ized in favor of the workmen. 


Organized Labor in Massachusetts Urges 
Exclusive State Fund for Workmen’s 
Insurance 


AMS meeting of organized labor held in Faneuill Hall, 
Boston, March 4, strongly urged the passage of a bill (S. 189) 
pending in the Massachusetts legislature to provide an exclusive 
state fund for workmen’s accident insurance. 

Past opposition to this legislation on the part of some local rep- 
resentatives of organized labor who were charged with circulating 
misinformation, was criticized. 

John P. Frey of Cincinnati, editor of the Molders’ Journal and 
at one time vice-president of the Massachusetts state branch of the 
American Federation of Labor, said that he appeared at the mass 
meeting because he wished to correct some misinformation which 
had been broadcast. In this connection he said that there are 
honorable men in opposition to the bill because they are misguided, 
while, at the same time, there are those active in opposing this legis- 
lation because “the silver of Judas is jingling in their pockets.” 
Representatives of commercial insurance companies and representa- 
tives of ambulance chasing lawyers, Mr. Frey declared, are re- 
sponsible for much of the opposition. 


Thomas J. Duffy, chairman of the Ohio Industrial Commission, 
said that if all states had exclusive state funds like that in Ohio the 
employers of the country would save $30,000,000 annually in pre- 
miums. “It is better,” he declared, “to leave that $30,000,000 in 
the pockets of the consumers than to put it into the coffers of the 
insurance companies.” 


James Duncan, first vice-president of the American Federation 
of Labor, and Major George L. Berry, president of the Printing 
Pressmen’s and Assistants’ International Union, emphasized the 
recent action of the executive council of the American Federation 
of Labor in calling upon labor organizations of Massachusetts to 
give their full support to the bill for an exclusive state fund. This, 
it was pointed out, is in accordance with the principle, adopted by 
recent conventions of the American Federation of Labor, that com- 
mercialism must be driven out of workmen’s insurance. 
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Why Investigate Further? 


By Ciara M. BEYER 
Secretary of Consumer's League of New York 


N March, 1920, the League of Women Voters in a brilliant report 
to the Governor, exposed the Daly lobby and its sinister influence 
in blocking all progressive social and industrial measures in Albany. 
This report had its effect in making Mr. Daly a little less conspicuous 
at the Capitol for a time. But he is back at work. The move made 
at the hearing on February 27, to kill the minimum wage and 
eight-hour bills for women by appointing a legislative commission 
to inquire into the whole subject is ostensibly the work of Mr. Daly. 
~ He is known to have asked for just this sort of investigation. 
Strangely enough, certain parts of the resolution as presented by 
Mr. Charles P. Miller, chairman of the labor and industries com- 
mittee, a Republican from Genesee county, are in the exact words 
of Mark Daly. It would not be surprising to learn that Mr. Daly 
drafted the entire resolution. 

Close observers of the legislative situation were not surprised at 
this final attempt to kill the minimum wage and eight-hour bills for 
women without allowing them to come to a vote. There is little 
doubt but that the sentiment throughout the state is so strongly in 
favor of these two measures that if reported out of committee, they 
would pass the Assembly. Passage is assured in the Senate. To 
prevent them from becoming law, some sort of subterfuge must be 
resorted to and the investigation commission was the way out. 

This happy suggestion of Mr. Daly’s has not yet met with suc- 
cess. Republican as well as Democratic papers throughout the state 
are commenting unfavorably on the apparent unwillingness of the 
legislature to deal with industrial questions on their merits. They 
suggest that if the Assembly is opposed to the bills they should 
openly say so; if in favor they should vote “yes.” Dodging the 
issue is unstatesmanlike to say the least. 
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"PLL DONATE $425 ANNUALLY 
FOR EACH OF THOSE DEATHS, 
TOWARD PREVENTING SUCH 
SLAUGHTER IN THE FUTURE. 
{F YOU'LL DO THE SAME. 


WHAT DOYOU SAY?" 


= 


INFANTS (NER IY") 10,644 
Ray WOMEN(‘iXeanos) 923 
: TOTAL 11,567 4 


Isn’t It a Fair Proposition? 


Legislatures of six additional states—Alabama, Arkansas, 
Indiana, Nevada, Texas and Wyoming—have recently accepted 
the provisions of the federal maternity and infancy act. 
This makes a total of nineteen state legislatures which have already 
definitely determined to cooperate with the federal government 
in maternity protection under the Sheppard- Towner act. 


President Says Twelve-Hour Day Must Go 


RESIDENT HARDING holds that the twelve-hour 

day can be abolished ‘without either economic or 

financial disturbances to the progress of American 
industry.” 

The President's declaration is contained in a state- 
ment published as part of the recently issued report of 
the Federated American Engineering Societies in which 
—following an investigation of more than forty con- 
tinuous industries particularly iron and steel—the engi- 
neers condemn the twelve-hour day. 

“It is a matter of very much gratification to me,” 
says President Harding, “‘that the F ederated American 
Engineering Societies, our foremost organization of 
American industrial skill, should have given two years 
of diligent inquiry, under competent experts, to a sub- 
ject which is of very deep interest to me, and important 
to the country. 

“I rejoice to note the conclusions of this great body 
‘of experts are identical with those which I have reached 
from a purely social viewpoint. It has seemed to me 
for a long time that the twelve-hour day and the type of 
worker it produces have out-lived their usefulness and 
their part in American life in the interests of good citi- 
zenship, of good business and of economic stability. 
The old order of the twelve-hour day must give way to 
a better and wiser form of organization for the produc- 
tive forces of the nation, so that proper family life and 
citizenship may be enjoyed suitably by all of our 
people. 

“This clear and convincing report of the engineers 
must prove exceedingly helpful in showing that this 
much-to-be-desired result can be achieved without 
either economic or financial disturbance to the progress 
of American industry.” 
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International Labor Legislation 


\ 


ALBERT THOMAS, director of the International Labor Office, in an address 
opening the sixteenth annual meeting of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, declared that only by the formation of an enlightened 
public opinion in the member countries of the League can the conven- 
tions and recommendations of the official International Labor Organi- 
zation be written into law. 

“Tt is for that reason,” he said, “that I am visiting Canada and Cuba 
and for that reason also that I have welcomed the opportunity which 
my passage through the United States has given me to meet with the 
American Association for Labor Legislation, which was linked up with 
the movement from which the present official international labor organi- 
zation has sprung and which is inspired by the same high ideals of 
justice and humanity.” 

Mr. Thomas said that it was the pioneer work of the International 
Association for Labor Legislation, including the American section, in 
establishing worldwide standards for the promotion of the health and 
efficiency of labor, together with the demand of labor organizations in 
the leading industrial countries, that led to the incorporation of the labor 
provisions in the peace treaty. 


Ar the tenth general assembly of the International Association for Labor 
Legislation at Geneva in October, 1922, a committee was named to 
organize an International Congress of Social Politics. The committee 
held its first sitting in Paris, January 8, and decided to hold the Congress 
in the first week of December, 1923, with the following program. 

An introductory review of the state of social legislation in the world 
at the present time; 

An examination of the conditions of application of the international 
labor treaties and national labor laws, and of the execution of such 
treaties and labor laws; 

The determination of the trend of post-war social politics. 

The committee will hold another sitting July 26, 1923, to decide 
at which place the Congress will be held in the center or the south of 
Europe in a country of low exchange for foreigners. 


In deciding to resume its activities, the International Association on 
Unemployment at a meeting in Geneva, October 20, 1922, appointed a 
committee to prepare for a meeting in 1923 to determine the basis upon 
which the work of the Association will be permanently continued. The 
meeting, it is expected, will be held at the same time and place as the 
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International Congress of Social Politics, in the inauguration of which 
the Association participated. 


As an important feature of its renewed activity the International Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation has established a new periodical The Future of 
Labor. 


SPEAKING at a dinner in honor of Director Albert Thomas of the Inter- 
national Labor Office, in Washington, January 12, Julius Barnes, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, announced that 
the chamber is “seriously considering the advisability of participating 
in the employers’ section of the International Labor Office so that we 
may understand and influence comparative world industrial relations.” 
Mr. Barnes declared that such a participation would be based on the idea 
of “leveling up” foreign industrial standards rather than “leveling 
down” our own. “America,” he said, “has a considerable pride that its 
common standard of living is manifestly higher than that of any other 
industrial country. It desires to maintain and advance that standard.” 


Fottowine the Chamber of Commerce announcement, President Gompers 
of the American Federation of Labor issued a statement—later reiterated 
by the executive council—in which he said: ‘The announcement made 
by Mr. Barnes seems to offer the opportunity for American employers 
and American workers to participate in the activities of their respective 
groups in the International Labor Office, even though the United States 
does not officially become a full member of the International Labor 
Organization * * * I think such participation, or collaboration, will 
be decidedly helpful, and now that the effort has been begun, it may be 
possible for both workers and employers of the United States to sit in 
the next annual meeting of the International Labor Organization in 


Geneva.” 


In contrast to the views of Mr. Barnes and Mr. Gompers, an article 
in the New York Times, of February 25, by Magnus W. Alexander of the 
National Industrial Conference Board—an organization of employers’ 
associations—argues for a policy of continued isolation. Mr. Alexander 
recognizes signs of “ revitalization” of American attitude toward the 
International Labor Organization, but urges “cooperation” from the 
“ outside,” and not participation. His statement is significant as repre- 
senting the viewpoint of a group of employers who consistently oppose 
advances in protective labor legislation. He raises the fears that par- 
ticipation in the work of the official International Labor Office toward 
maintaining worldwide standards for the health and efficiency of labor 
might hamper production, conflict with individual initiative on the part 
of our captains of industry and with the open shop policy (“which has 
always been the predominating basis of the employment relation here”), 
and deprive employers of “some of their present privileges and emolu- 
ments.” Mr. Alexander makes the familiar objection that “serious con- 
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stitutional difficulty might arise in connection with our adoption of 
decisions reached by the general conferences of the Organization.” How- 
ever, he says: “This much is certain: the Organization is actually 
functioning. It has on its membership rolls fifty-five sovereign states. 
There was available for its 1921 budget seven million gold francs or 
substantially one-third of the total funds provided for the League of 
Nations budget.” 


REsoLuTions adopted by the fourth official International Labor Confer- 
ence, held in Geneva, October 18 to November 3, 1922, authorize the 
International Labor Office to continue its investigations into unemploy- 
ment. Detailed instructions laid down in the resolutions call upon the 
Office— 

To “specially investigate the causes and remedies of seasonal unem- 
ployment; ” 

To make, in collaboration with the economics and financial section of 
the League of Nations, “a special study of the problem of the crises of 
unemployment, their recurrence and the fluctuations of economic activity, 
to collate and compare, in particular, the results of the investigation 
made in various countries, and to make known the measures taken with 
a view to sustaining economic activity, and thus stabilizing the labor 
market.” 

To continue the work already begun “with a view to making unem- 
ployment statistics more comparable internationally, and to improve 
them from the national point of view.” 


Tue Conference adopted a resolution recommending that, while retaining 
the existing provisions for a conference at least once each year, there 
should be “alternative sessions of preparation and of decision” on Draft 
Conventions and Recommendations. In another resolution it instructed 
the International Labor Office “to make documentary investigation into 
the standard of working-class life in relation to the pre-war standard in 
Germany and the other countries with a seriously depreciated exchange.” 


A RECOMMENDATION was adopted providing that member countries furnish 
the International Labor Office with information and statistics with 
respect to migration of workers. 


Novemper 18, 1922, marked the expiration of the period of one year during 
which Draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted by the third Inter- 
national Labor Conference should have been submitted to the competent 
authorities in each member country for ratification. Thirteen govern- 
ments have acted on these Conventions and Recommendations but thirty-six 
have given no official notice of measures taken or contemplated. 


THE advisory committee on anthrax, set up by the official International 
Labor Office, met in London in December and after long discussion adopted 
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resolutions proposing that certain stipulated regulations for the preven- 
tion of anthrax in industry should be included in the agenda for the next 
International Labor Conference. They also suggest that the International 
Labor Office work in conjunction with the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome on the prevention of anthrax. 


A RECIPROCAL agreement has been reached by Denmark and Sweden making 
subjects of each country eligible for unemployment relief under the laws 
of the other. 


Tue January, 1923, summary of action taken on Draft Conventions 
and Recommendations adopted by the first three International Labor 
Conferences, indicates a number of ratifications since the appearance of 
the July summary noted in our September, 1922, Review. 

Of the Washington Conventions, that on unemployment has been 
ratified by Esthonia, Italy, Japan, and Switzerland, that on women’s 
_ night work by Esthonia, Netherlands, Italy, and Switzerland, that on 
minimum age of employment by Esthonia and Switzerland, that on chil- 
dren’s night work by Italy and Switzerland, and that on white phos- 
phorus by Belgium. The Genoa Convention on unemployment for 
seamen has been ratified by Finland and Japan. Six Geneva Conventions 
dealing with minimum age of employment, with rights of association 
and accident compensation in agriculture, with white lead, with minimum 
age for trimmers and stokers, and with medical examinations of young 
persons at sea, have been ratified by Esthonia, and the last two of these 
by India also. 

Some additional progress has been made in adoption of the less formal 
Recommendations. Czecho-Slovakia and Sweden have put into effect 
the Washington Recommendation on unemployment, Austria and Den- 
mark that on reciprocity, Great Britain and Switzerland that on lead 
poisoning. Sweden has adopted the Genoa Recommendation on the 
seamen’s code, and Denmark the Geneva Recommendation on weekly 
rest in commercial establishments. 

Acts embodying the principles of ratified conventions have also been 
passed in a number of cases. 


AmMonc recent interesting publications of the International Labor Office 
are three on emigration—a 162-page “Report of the International Emigration 
Commission;” a 439-page study “Emigration and Immigration: Legislation 
and Treaties,” and a shorter pamphlet, “ Methods of Compiling Emigration 
and Immigration Statistics,’ which summarizes the results of a questionnaire 
sent to governments of member countries. Other publications of interest are 
“Hours of Labor in Industry, Great Britain,” Series D, No. 7, “ Problems 
and Methods of Vocational Guidance,’ Series J, No. 1 and ‘“ Compulsory 
Labor Service in Bulgaria,” Series B, No. 12. A 24-page article on the 
Fourth International Labor Conference has been reprinted from the Jnter- 
national Labor Review. Pamphlets containing the Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations of each of the first three conferences are also now available. 


Report of Work 


American Association for Labor Legislation 


By Joun B. ANDREWS 


ITH only twelve state legislatures and Congress in regular session in 

1922, and with the early months of the year marking a high point of 
post-war reaction throughout the country, there were slight chances for the 
adoption of new labor legislation. Great obstacles had to be overcome even in 
extending legislation long accepted in principle. 

The legislative work of the Association, consequently, consisted principally 
of holding the ground already gained and improving existing laws, though 
research and publicity continued to prepare the way for further constructive 
advances, which a gradually re-awakening liberalism, noticeable toward the 
close of the year, should make possible in 1923. 

The outstanding legislative accomplishment of the year was the 
passage in Congress of the Association’s bill restoring to longshoremen 
and repairmen at the docks the protection of state compensation laws. 
Still in progress is the equally hard fought campaign to secure compen- 
sation protection for private employees in the District of Columbia. 
Opposed by selfish casualty insurance interests, this much needed legis- 
lation, though favorably reported from committee, has again and again 
been set aside. In preparation for further federal action, and at the 
request of President Gompers of the American Federation of Labor, the 
secretary participated in conferences which drafted the proposed McCor- 
mick child labor constitutional amendment. 

There were some gratifying advances as a result of our efforts to 
improve existing state compensation laws. Information and campaign 
material supplied in conference and by mail assisted in the passage of 
some desirable amendments to the laws of Georgia, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia, and in the defeat of an attempt by commercial 
insurance interests to repeal the modern and exceptionally good law of 
North Dakota. Direct appeal at public hearings helped to secure some 
slight advance in New Jersey and partially to check by amendment an 
unwise discrimination in New York. 

Our efforts in New Hampshire, where we have cooperated with a 
special state commission on revision of the workmen’s compensation law, 
will probably lead to important legislation in the coming session. 
Further fruit of this year’s labors should develop in 1923 in Florida where 
needed compensation legislation has been drafted; in Alabama—where 
educational material was distributed to prepare the way for liberalizing 


amendments if not an entirely new law; and in Pennsylvania, where upon 
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request a comprehensive survey of compensation law administration was 
made. 

Our work was also helpful in extending maternity protection. Legis- 
lative acceptance of the Sheppard-Towner act in New Jersey, Indiana, 
and Virginia, was due in part to our immediate efforts, as was the 
securing of special local appropriations in New York and, Massachusetts 
when it became apparent that it would be impossible to obtain acceptance 
of the federal aid. Assistance was also given in the legislative cam- 
paigns in two states for hours and night work legislation for women. 

Our work in behalf of the unemployment insurance bill in Massachu- 
setts, though not resulting in its passage, at least secured the appoint- 
ment of an investigating commission to consider the subject. In Wis- 
consin, where unemployment compensation appears nearest to adoption, 
thousands of our pamphlets have been distributed. 

The Association’s research work covered many fields. An exhaustive 
study of trade union out-of-work funds was made in connection with the 
continuation study of the cycle committee of the President’s Unemploy- 
ment Conference, and a chapter on public works was prepared for a new 
book on unemployment to be published by MacMillan. A preliminary 
study of the results of occupational disease compensation and the revision 
of several chapters of the book by Kober and Hanson, were among our 
contributions in the field of industrial health. A program for an unem- 
ployment survey was furnished to one city, and a supplemental select 
bibliography on unemployment was prepared and published. A survey 
of available material, correspondence and interviews with public officials, 
and preparation of several articles and circulars on mining accidents 
made a beginning towards the wider understanding of one of the nation’s 
most pressing safety problems. A case study of occupational accidents 
in the District of Columbia supplied some up-to-date material for the 
information of Congress, while a study of the problem of uninsured 
employers helped fix the public attention on one of the most baffling 
defects in workmen’s compensation legislation throughout the country. 
Another important service in the field of social insurance was the exam- 
ination of proposed old age pension bills and the initiation of conferences 
with other organizations, resulting in the drafting of a standard bill for 
state legislation for old age pensions. The annual summary of new labor 
laws was painstakingly prepared and published, as usual. For the infor- 
mation of our members and other interested Americans, current develop- 
ments in international labor legislation were carefully collated. The 
Association’s popular booklet, “ Labor Problems and Labor Legislation,” 
was completely revised and is finding ready sale for use in schools, 
colleges, and by industrial groups. 
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Immediate legislative issues were presented by the secretary in a 
number of public addresses before representative groups, including the 
national conference of social work, a meeting of employment managers, i 
a teachers’ college audience, a settlement gathering, and a group of 
industrial nurses. Members of the staff participated in legislative com- 
mittee hearings, at Washington and at several state capitals, on pending 
bills included in the Association’s program. 

The work of publication includes our quarterly AmErtcAn Lazor Lecis- 
LATION Review, containing important articles bearing on immediate legislative 
issues. Many of these reports were the result of study by our own staff 
and officers, including especially timely contributions by Alexander M. 
Bing, E. E. Witte, and M. B. Hammond, of our administrative council. 
Chief among the subjects treated were unemployment, safety in mines, 
workmen’s compensation with special emphasis on the method of insur- 
ance, old age pensions, legislative tactics, and industrial peace. In addi- 
tion some thirty-five news stories were prepared for the press, eighty 
circular letters were sent to members, legislators, or specially interested 
persons, to the aggregate number of 60,394 and more than 90,000 leaflets 
and pamphlets were distributed spreading information on unemployment, 
mine accidents, workmen’s compensation, pending legislation, Association 
activities and the annual meeting. 

With the outbreak of the world war and the interruption of inter- 
national activities in this field, the Association’s contact with the Inter- 
national Association for Labor Legislation, having headquarters at Basle, 
practically ceased. The organization of the official International Labor | 
Office at Geneva under the terms of the peace treaty led to the taking 
over by that organization of the library and the publication of the 
Bulletin, as well as the important work of calling semi-official interna- 
tional conferences. We have been fortunate in having the director of 
the official International Labor Office, M. Albert Thomas, with us at our 
annual meeting. By 1922, however, the international office at Basle 
reached the conclusion that there was need for the continuance of a 
private organization engaged more aggressively in publication efforts. 
A new periodical (The Future of Labor) was therefore established. More-_ 
over, as a result of a joint conference of the International Association 
for Labor Legislation and the International Association on Unemploy- 
ment, held at Geneva, in October, a committee of the former was ap- 
pointed to lay plans for a world conference on\ social politics to be held 
in Europe in 1923. 

Our Association, numbering 2,971 subscribers in 1922, is supported 
entirely by voluntary contributions. During the past dozen years it has 
accomplished much on limited resources. It could render much greater 
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service were it not continually embarrassed by shortage of funds. With 
conditions in many states now increasingly favorable for the adoption 
of much-needed labor legislation, it is greatly to be hoped that the Asso- 
ciation will find early in the coming year the necessary financial support 
to enable it to meet fully the expanding opportunities for service. 


Annual Business Meeting 


4 aoe sixteenth annual business meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation was held at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, on Thursday, December 28, 1922, with Riley M. Little, 
member of the Executive Committee, in the chair. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting were approved, without read- 
ing, as published in the AMERIcAN Lasor LecisLaTiIon REVIEW 
for March, 1922, pp. 77-82. 

Report of Work for 1922 was read by the secretary, John B. 
Andrews, and adopted for printing (see page 90). Financial 
Statement was read by the assistant secretary, Irene Osgood 
Andrews, in the absence of the treasurer, Adolph Lewisohn, and 
referred to the chartered public accountants (see p. 94). 

The secretary outlined the recommendations of the Executive 
Committee upon research and legislative activities of the Associa- 
tion for the coming year, and this report was followed by general 
discussion of the immediate legislative program. 

For the Committee on Nominations, David A. McCabe reported 
a list of proposed officers and members of the General Adminis- 
trative Council who were elected. 

The General Officers and Vice-Presidents who served in 1922 
were all re-elected. The changes in the Executive Committee were 
as follows: Ernest G. Draper and John J. Munholland were added ; 
R. J. Caldwell and James M. Lynch were not re-elected. The 
changes in the General Administrative Council wer2 as follows: 
Grace Abbott, R. J. Caldwell, John Coughlin, John Randolph 
Haynes, Frank E. Hering, Thomas Kennedy, Mrs. J. H. Lanca- 
shire, Tom Moore, George H. Soule, Leonard S. Tyler, and John 
G. Winant were added; Leo Arnstein, Ernest G. Draper, Henry 
J. Harris, Hiram W. Johnson, Owen R. Lovejoy, T. V. O’Connor, 
Edwin V. O’Hara, and Mrs. F. A. Vanderlip were not re-elected. 


Joun B. ANpREwS, 
Secretary. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


STATEMENT OF CaAsH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE 
TweLve Montus Enpinc DECEMBER 31, 1922 


Balance, January 1, 1922, per cash book (including $1,000 con- 


tributed in 1921] for use in.192Z) 22.0% samc oc occ oes vos wi aeleurei= $1,360.16 
Receipts: 
Members’ dues and contributions........-....+.++6: $36,102.80 
Salesof literattives: conc cccls oc te emanate ow atetelats wets 784.71 
Miscellancousie stra. cas aeeee rete s tece orate ite eas 22.50 
Interestvonebank. balances. <a os tican ccs tess evs ionale sats Be 
36,952.16 
$38,323 .32 
Disbursements: 


Salaries : 


Administrative, editorial and research............ $20,230.84 

Stenocraphiceand (clerical... 2. smeeeien cease 4,708.70 
Printing and engraving: , 

AWA. Dio. REVIEW?and LeEpOLrtS woe. owen sonic ae 2,871.40 

Circtlars: enclosures etc wuzyswnen dic clog see aotie aes 1,158.91 

Pamphtetsgt vce «fares Scie ne met es ae eke tee ako 1,102.05 
ROSEAR Ere h cee a tiase hua Sos sora) Reno Rca, eaetafatage sae ietoetes 2,257.78 
Stationery, and. office: stipplieS..4.m -cieleiec seeps aie eee 1,158.69 
raveling.« expense. vy. nceeiee orineis a viee ci che ciecemitee 964.20 
Freight and express..... oo Ui tektak clk SiS ee 137.88 
Melephoneyand -telegraphevien os svaniews wile saaee siete 348.99 
Rentrand light... ac. saeco ces os ee peicint sine see 2,136.00 
Books; Clippings, etc o garters: oe sas waste te ooo wR 197.55 
Oicesexpensee nce gcmem sie cowie sae eon corer 442.69 
Committee and conference expense.............+e00- 143.11 


Miscellaneous, including advertising, audit fee, bank 
charges, legislative index service, and annual meet- 


ING CX PENSE sv sicicts ait ees ee ee hein dn Cee 274.40 
38,133.19 
Balance, per cash book, December 31, 1922..............0.+«s« $189.13 


We have audited the cash receipts and_disbursements of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation for the year ending December 31, 1922, as stated by its records, 
and we certify that the above statement is a correct summary of the transactions for the 
period as shown by the cash book. The receipts for 1922, as recorded in the cash book, 
were deposited with banks to the credit of the Association, and all disbursements of cash 


were supported by properly receipted vouchers. The cash balance at December 31, 1922, 
was verified by us. 


Price, WATERHOUSE & Co., 


Chartered Accountants. 
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Book Reviews and Notes 


Brief in Support of the District of Columbia Minimum Wage Cases. 
By Corporation Counse, STEPHENS AND FELIx FRANKFURTER, ASSISTED BY 
Mary Dewson oF THE NationaL Consumers’ Leacur. 1923. 1138 p.—An 
admirable compilation of the more important evidence in favor of minimum 
wage legislation, including the Cave Report on the British Trade Board Acts. 


The Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. By J. H. Bowers. Chicago, 
McClurg, 1922. 133 p—Brief story of America’s unique machinery for com- 
pulsory arbitration “which it is hoped will lead to the establishment of similar 
tribunals.” 


Cost of Living Survey. By a SPECIAL COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY THE 
StaTe Crvir Service ComMISssIon oF CALiForNIA. 1923. 84 p—This study 
was conducted by a committee from the University of California, including 
Prof. Solomon Blum, Prof. Jessica B. Peixotto, Prof. M. E. Jaffa, R. G. 
Sproul and J. C. Whitman of the civil service commission. After an ex- 
haustive examination, five budgets for a satisfactory standard of living are 
presented for laborers, clerks, executives, and for male and female unmarried 
clerks. 


The 48-Hour Week for Women and Children. Preparep AND PRINTED 
BY Ropert P. Bass. Peterborough, N. H., 1923. 31 p. The Eight Hour 
Law for Women. PREPARED AND PRINTED BY BERNARD SHIENTAG, INDUSTRIAL 
CoMMISSIONER OF NEw York. JN. Y. C., 1923. 13 p—Two excellent briefs 
in support of the eight-hour day for women and children. The statement of 
Ex-Governor Bass has special reference to New England conditions. Com- 
missioner Shientag’s memorandum summarizes the nine important arguments 
in favor of the shorter work-day. 


Steel: The Diary of a Furnace Worker. By Cuartes RumForp WALKER. 
Boston, The Atlantic Monthly Press, 1922. 157 —A most interesting psycho- 
logical study of human reactions toward long hours and the rough and tumble 
work in the heat and dirt of the steel mills. The deadening effects of the 
- twelve-hour day, the twenty-four hour turn and the seven-day week are vividly 


portrayed. 


American Trade Unionism. By Gerorce M. Janes. Chicago, McClurg, 
1922. 140 p—Brief sketch of the nature and organization of unions, with 
- chapters on collective bargaining, control of strikes and the union shop. 


Public Relief of Sickness. By Grratp Morcan. New York, Macmillan, 
1922, 195 p—Arguments for the separation of medical treatment from cash 
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relief under compulsory health insurance, and the provision of the former by 
health centers. 


The Meaning of Child Labor. By Raymonp G. FULLER. Chicago, 


McClurg, 1922. 161 p—Brief sketch of the economic side of the child labor 
question with two chapters on federal and state legislation. 


The Third Winter of Unemployment. By J. J. Astor, A. L. Bowtey, 
Henry Cray, Ropert Grant, W. T. Layton, P. J. Pysus, B. SEEBOHM Rown- 
TREE, GEORGE SHUSTER AND F. D. Stuart. London, P. S. King and Son, 1922. 
350 p.—Results of a study of the unemployment problem undertaken in Great 
Britain in the autumn of 1922. A valuable aid to an understanding of the 
long continued strain, particularly with respect to the abnormal character of 
the depression, its extent, cost and effects, and public provisions for combatting 
unemployment. 


The Making of Index Numbers. By Irvine FisHER. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1922, 526 p—This authoritative treatise on instruments of 
precise measurement in the science of economics is published under the auspices 
of The Pollak Foundation. Professor Fisher shows that several of the methods 
of constructing index numbers now in common use are grossly inaccurate, and 
he provides us with practical methods of measuring fluctuations in exchange 
rates, volume of trade, purchasing power of the dollar, real wages and the cost 
of living. The Association for Labor Legislation was among the first organi- 
zations to adopt Professor Fisher’s index numbers in adjusting salaries to meet 
current fluctuations in the purchasing power of. the dollar. 


The American Labor Year Book, 1921-1922. Epitep sy ALEXANDER 
TRACHTENBERG AND BENJAMIN GiassBERG. New York, Rand School of Social 
Science, 454 p—The fourth issue of this useful handbook, containing a mass 
of information, conveniently arranged for ready reference, on developments in 
the labor movement. 


gh a A ae 


Bulletins of the Women’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor. _ 


Washington, Government Printing Office, 1922 and 1923—Three valuable 
reports have recently been published by this bureau. Number 24, “Women in 
Maryland Industries,” is the result of a study undertaken at the request of the 
Governor, and reveals the need of further legislation for the protection of 
wage earning women in Maryland. Number 25, “Women in the Candy In- 
dustry in Chicago and St. Louis,” presents data on hours, wages, regularity 
of employment, and general working conditions in one of the most rapidly 
growing industries of the country. Number 27, “The Occupational Progress 
of Women,” an interpretation of census statistics for the last decade, shows 
that contrary to popular belief, the percentage of women gainfully employed 
is not increasing, but that their occupational distribution is changing markedly. 
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